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The Start of a Curious Parachute Jump 
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REAL PERFORMANCE IN A_ THREE- 
PLACE SHIP WITH STOCK OXs; MOTOR 


‘The Waco has the quickest Angle of Climb 
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Consolidated Airplanes 
Wear Well 


Quality is first in their design and manufacture 
Up-keep, ordinarily a serious problem is almost nil 
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Trade Mark Copyright 


Only American manufacturers specializing in training airplanes 
Five years continuous development on one basic design 
Safest training and sportsmen’s airplanes ever flown 


Contractors to United States Army and Navy 
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: Buffalo, New York 
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The Packard Model 1500 which, in a recent Navy test, 
ran 50 hours at full throttle, developing 615 B.H.P. 
at 2500 R.P.M., equipped with two Type AG 9D 
SCINTILLA Aircraft Magnetos. 


No 4 in a@ series of modern American aircraft 
engines for which SCINTILLA Aircraft Magnetos 
have been selected as ignition equipment. 
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AIRCRAFT Engineers and Pilots insist upon ignition equipment 
: of the utmost dependability. 

BECAUSE SCINTILLA Aircraft Magnetos have notably met this 
: requirement they have been adopted for most of the modern 
: American military and commercial engines. 


Contractors to the U. S. Army and Navy. 


SCINTILLA MAGNETO COMPANY, INC. 
Factory and Offices SIDNEY, NEW YORK 
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‘More Pilots Know More About 
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than any other Aeronautical Engine 
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Spring Cleaning 

CCORDING TO the calendar, spring is on its way. 
Spring means a renewal of flying activity all over the 
country. All winter, pilots and mechanics have been work- 
ing over their planes, waiting for the spring zephyrs to lure 
the public out to their flying fields. To the pilot, the con- 
dition of his plane and engine is the thing of greatest im- 
portance. The public, however, cannot tell what condition 
the plane is in but they will form judgements from such 
things as they do know about, that is, the general appearance 
of the hangar and grounds. If the hangar needs a coat of 
paint, if there are broken windows, if there is a general muss 
of oil, grease and dirt around the place, the public will get 

the impression that the plane is in the same condition. 

If passengers are being carried it certainly pays to keep 
the field as well as the plane in good condition. Besides 
merely keeping the grounds neat and clean, there are certain 
facilities which can be maintained on the field which will 
attract and keep patrons. There are certain locations where 
a little persuasion would easily attract a good tea room or 
restaurant to the field, replacing the cheap “hot-dog and pop” 
stand. ll fields would profit by a good rest room and 
proper comfort stations. Good locker space is a convenience 
for students. A little thought in the matter of routing and 
parking automobiles may add greatly to the convenience of 
such visitors. 

Passengers must often be kept waiting. If they are com- 
fortable they will be much less restless. Casual visitors, if 
they stay around the field long enough, will almost always 
want to fly sooner or later. Make the place attractive and 
you will get more business. 





Educating the Public 
HE TIME is drawing near for the opening of some of 


the contract air mail routes which have been let to 
contractors throughout the country. The past few months 
have been devoted by these operators to the development of 
organization and the preparation of everything which per- 
tains to the successful carrying out of the services for which 
contracts have been undertaken. 

Among the questions of which every operator will take 
cognisance is the vastly important problem of developing, in 
the public mind, an accurate understanding of the possibilities 
of the service rendered in the furthering of their particular 
business interests. Air transportation facilities, whether re- 
lating to mail, express or passengers, while being of extreme 
importance to the community, may completely fail to reach 
their real significance if the best and most advantageous 
method of putting the service to use is not understood by the 
parties most concerned. One of the most important features 


of any air transport organization, therefore, will always be 
the accurate and careful indicating to the public of the details 
of the most advantageous manner in which the services avail- 
able may best be put to use to satisfy particular and in- 
dividual demands. 

In this way not only will the business of the air line thrive 
as a direct result of the increased patronage, but the public, 
as a whole, will slowly become increasingly accustomed to 
air transportation and the result will be a general boom of 
the air method in every sphere where time is of vital im- 


portance. 





Giant Flying Boats 
HE FLIGHT of the “Gentlemen from Spain” who crossed 
from Europe to South America has been received by 
the public with much enthusiasm and accepted as one of the 
great pioneer fiights. 

The public though, and quite rightly, has eome to regard 
many pioneer flights as stunts of no practical value and the 
indiseriminating now see all such flights in this light. The 
flight of the Portuguese in 1922 over this same route was a 
stunt, since the plane used had neither the carrying capacity 
nor the seaworthiness necessary to make the trip anything 
but a hazardous venture. The flight of the Spaniards was 
with a plane in which the hazards were considerably less but 
still the flight could hardly be called a commercial venture. 

The flight, however, revives interest in the giant flying boat. 
Here is a route connecting two continents, where the weather 
is unusually clernent, where the traffic is large and where a 
saving of at least 10 days can be made by the air method of 
travel over the sea route. What is needed to make the venture 
a commercial proposition is a flying boat of at least three 
times the size of the Dornier Wal. Such a boat would, of 
necessity, have many engines, thus practically eliminating 
forced landings. Its size would make it very seaworthy, and, 
according to theoretical calculations, it could carry a con- 
siderable amount of useful load over the distance. 

The giant flying boat has many advantages over the giant 
land plane. The first of these is that it has an unlimited field 
from which to take off and, provided that it can ultimately 
break the suction in the take off, the length of the run is im- 
material. Once off, it does not need the climb or reserve power 
necessary for a land plane. There are no mountains to climb 
over, and, though wind velocities may be greater at sea than 
over land, there is much less “bad air.” 

It is to be hoped that the flight of Commander Franco will 
stimulate the building of larger flying boats which would make 
such a flight a commercial proposition. The difficulty is in 
the matter of cost. Compared to the development of dirigibles, 
however, the financial side would be reasonable. 
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Curtiss Issues Annual Statement 


Curtiss Aeroplane and Motor Co., Inc. Presents Favorable Report 
-of Year With Progress Indicated in All Quarters. 


HE ANNUAL meeting of the Stockholders of the Curtiss 
Aeroplane and Motor Company, Ine., was held on 
March 16, 1926. At this meeting, C. M. Keys, presi- 

dent, made the following financial statement of the operations 
of the company for the year 1925: 

The financial results of the operation of this company for 
the year 1925 are submitted herewith. These results re- 
flected a continuance of the same conservative policy which 
the company adopted in the Fall of 1923 and has continued 
up to the present time. Funded and other indebtedness have 
been kept down. Inventories have been held under strict 
control. The company has no trade debts and has operated 
throughout the year on its own working capital and has ample 
credit available for the carrying on of this current business 
and any other business now in hand or likely to be secured 
in the immediate future. Net earnings after full deprecia- 
tion amounted to $156,780.71, derived mostly from Govern- 
ment contracts. The directors have declared, for the year, 
dividends of $6.00 on the preferred stock. 

During the year the company sold about half of its field 
at Mineola, New York, without interfering in any way with 
the operations of the flying service maintained at that point. 
This was in line with the fixed policy which has prevailed for 
the past five years of liquidating assets not needed in the bus- 
iness. The result of the sale will be reflected in an increase 
of revenue for the year 1926 and subsequent years and in a 
decrease of operating expenses. Negotiations are under way 
which may result in the sale of the remainder of this pro- 
perty during the calendar year 1926. The sale of the part of 
the property disposed of showed a profit and the negotiations 
concerning the remainder of the field are based upon a pro- 
fitable bid. 

Curtiss Holds Speed Honors 


During the year the company re-entered the building of 
fast airplanes for competition, the purpose of this re-entry 
being the development of a new engine and the further devel- 
opment of the pursuit type of airplane. The result was 
the winning of the Pulitzer Race with the establishment of a 
new World’s record for the course and the winning of the 
Schneider Cup Race for the second time against challengers 
representing the best ability of Great Britain and Italy, the 
margin of superiority over the best of the challengers being 
almost as great as it was in 1923 when Curtiss planes with 
Curtiss engines won the Schneider Cup at Cowes, England. 
New world records were also established in this seaplane race. 
The year 1925 was the fifth successive year in which the 
Pulitzer Race was won with Curtiss engines and in all these 
years, except 1924, the airplane itself was also a Curtiss 
design. 


Another interesting episode of the year was the re-entry 
of the company into the European market on a fairly sub- 
stantial seale. The company during the War sold to Great 
Britain approximately $20,000,000 worth of material. It is, 
therefore, a pleasure to report that Great Britain has again 
opened a market for the products of the company by the pur- 
chase of a substantial number of Curtiss D-12 engines. Severs! 
South American Governments are also negotiating for the 
purchase of this engine which has thus become a very widely 
known international product. , 

The year has been an exciting and interesting year in avia- 
tion as a whole. There has been a widespread public awak- 
ening in the United States concerning the uses of aviation both 
as a means for national defense and as a means for the 
carrying on of commerce. There has been carried on very 
exhaustive investigations into aviation by a Committee of 


Congress, by a special Board appointed by President Coolidge, 


and by a special Committee under the auspices of the De- 
partment of Commerce. The work of all these committees 
has been constructive. The people of the country have made 
it obvious that they desire not only a fairly adequate Air 
Service for both Army and Navy, but also the building up 
of commercial aviation throughout the country. It now ap- 
pears likely that legislation along these lines will be enacted 
by Congress during the current session. Whether such legis- 
lation is enacted or not a great deal of progress has been made 
and probably will continue to be made for some time to come. 

The conditions surrounding the contractual relationship be- 
tween the aviation industry and the Army and Navy of the 
United States, pointed out in the annual report of your com- 
pany for the year 1923, have been very greatly bettered dur- 
ing the year. There has been a clear recognition in Gov- 
ernment circles that Government competition against the in- 
dustry is not in the interests of the Government or the people; 
that the contractor who maintains an engineering department 
and creates thereby new designs and new advances in the art 
is entitled to receive a return for this work and not to have 
it taken from him without reward by the Government; that 
destructive competitive bidding tends to destroy rather than 
to benefit both the industry and the Air Services; and that 
a sound industry is an essential part of the machinery for 
national defense. 


Close Cooperation With Government 


As a result of the careful studies made by the Government 
officials as well as by the various committees mentioned, the 
company as well as all other companies carrying forward 
the development of the art, have received and are now receiv- 
ing better cooperation and more intelligent guidance from the 
various Government establishments and bureaus with which 





CONDENSED CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET, DECEMBER 31 
ASSETS 1925 1924 1923 
Property Accounts (Net) ..$1,534,686.99 $1,680,839.28 $1,878,801.96 
Patents and Good Will (Net) 1,057,809.80 1,119,401.99 1,365,885.45 
Investments 454,329.31 53,001.00 53,801.00 
Inventories £81,779.57 819,926.47 1,167,160.66 


Accounts and Notes Receiv- 

ee ae a re ae 387,733.31 103,496.40 474,426.66 
RN ahs teh wei ns hewiwa ds 168,712.18 176,346.67 246,092.08 
Ne ee eee Pe eee 255,000.00 300,000.00 


50,000.00 
42,504.96 


Investment in Bonds 
Deferred Charges 


78,080.96 


$5,564,248.77 











TOTAL $4,600,516.77 
LIABILITIES 
Mortgages Payable 
Accounts Payable and Ac- 
erued Interest ........ 41,407.09 
Capital Stock: 


cccccees -O4,590,570.17 


852,000.00 $ 852,000.00 


$1,530,000.00 


56,748.40 





 Sunad «trkn wee 2,523,100.00 2,523,100.00 
cdi te eck 938,267.53 938,267.53 
PPT Te eee 235,795.55 230,400.84 
Se incckeecaen $4,590,570.17 $4,600,516.77 





CONSOLIDATED INCOME AND SURPLUS ACCOUNT 
FOR THE YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 31, 1925 
$1,933,668.02 


Seles 
1,707,103.42 


Deduct—Cost of Sales 


Greek Deets ce BAR ook cn cee sews cevendies se Boo 
Add—Other Income 114,224.09 
Add—Profits of Subsidiary Companies 18,644.11 


eT TT TT TCC CT ee ee ee $ 359,432.50 
71,155.79 


Gross Profit 

Deduct—Selling, Administrative and General Expenses 

Net Profit before deducting Interest, Depreciation 

of Patents and Special Charges ............ 
Deduct—Interest $52,079.18 
Deduct—Consignment Accounts and Bad Debts 34,842.80 
Deduct—Storage Expenses Assets Corporation 44,574.32 


288,277.01 


131,496.39 





156,780.71 
230,400.84 


Net Profit 
Add—-Surplus December 31, 


$ 387,181.55 


Deduct—Dividends paid on Preferred Stock 151,386.00 


SURPLUS 235,795.55 
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they deal than they have received at any time since the War. 

There has also been an appreciable growth in the demand 
for commercial airplanes and engines. This demand has not 
as yet assumed a volume sufficient to justify the belief that the 
commercial end of the business will soon be more important 
than the military. The high standards required by the mili- 
tary forees of the country still remain and probably will re- 
main the principal inspiration for the development of new 
types and for the further perfection of both engines arfd 
planes. The company is essentially an engineering company, 
engaged in invention, experiment, and development. It 
greatly curtailed its facilities for carrying forward these 
branches of its work in the year 1923 owing to the obvious 
facts of the case, but it maintains and will continue to main- 
tain its technical divisions on whatever scale may be required 
by the military services and by commercial aviation as the 
latter expands. 

Business on the books of the company at the present time 
is approximately three times what it was at this period of 
the year 1925 and the prospects for new business appear to 
be considerably better than they were a year ago. Approxi- 
mately one half of the current increase is in orders other 
than United States Government orders. The company is 
easily holding its own in all types of military airplanes, in 
commercial airplanes, and in the types of engines which it 


builds. 





Air Service Surplus Publications Exhausted 


A few weeks ago, AviATION published, at the request of the 
Information Division, Office of the Chief of Air Service, a 
note to the effect that the Division had on hand copies of 
certain publications in surplus and that these would be sent 
to anybody writing to Washington, stating their request. 

AVIATION is now informed that the response was exceed- 
ingly great and, within a few days, the supply was complete- 
ly exhausted. Yet the Information Division continues to 
receive hundreds of. requests from all parts of the country. 
An attempt at first was made to answer each of the communi- 
cations received stating that the supply had been exhausted 
and tendering regrets that it was impossible to meet further 
requests. However, the work involved began to put such a 
heavy burden upon the personnel of the Information Division 
that it has been found impracticable to continue along this line. 

Readers are, therefore, notified herewith that the available 
material has been exhausted and that it will be useless to make 
further requests. The Information Division has expressed its 
regrets that it can no longer satisfy the demand for the pub- 
lications originally available and that it is quite impossible 
to reply to any further communications in this matter that 
may be received. 


Wright-Bellanca Tested 

Figures of interest to commercial aircraft operators have 
just been announced by the Wright Aeronautical Corp. follow- 
ing a series of fuel consumption tests made with the Wright- 
Bellanea six-seater enclosed cabin monoplane. 

This plane was designed especially for commercial service. 
Once having established the reliability, safety, and general 
good flying qualities, the interest in such a plane centers 
around the load it will carry and the fuel it consumes. In 
order to throw some light on the commercial possibilities of the 
Wright-Bellanea, tests for fuel consumption were made with 
the plane loaded as follows: 


NE es tl oie he we 2 ee ble ek KE A DEN ee Owe 160 Ib. 
NE ne rr er ere 400 Ib. 
IT ee ey Peer’ fre Pee 1,013 Ib. 
ee Cee a Pe 1,573 Ib. 
Performances 


With this load, the top speed was 135 m.p.h. At a speed 
of 115 m.p.h., the fuel consumption was 13.5 gal. per hr., the 
engine developing about 138 hp. At a speed of 100 m.p.h., 
the consumption was 9.7 gal. per hr., or 10.3 miles per gal. 
At a speed of 7814 m.p.h., the consumption was 7.6 gal. per 
hr., or 10.3 miles per gal., again. 

In order to establish the fuel consumption figures firmly 
upon a scientifle basis, the Wright-Bellanca was provided with 
two fuel tanks and a valve, permitting fuel to be taken from 
either tank while flying. The machine warmed up and took 
off using fuel from one tank. The fuel in the other tank was 
carefully measured. When the pilot was ready to begin the 
fuel consumption tests the valve was thrown over so that 
the engine took fuel from the second tank and the time was 
noted. 

When each test was completed, the time was again checked 
as the fuel valve was thrown over so that the plane continued 
its flight and landed using fuel from the first tank. By this 
means fuel consumption for any particular condition of flight 
can be determined. 

Other figures show that the Wright-Bellanca is not simply 
an airplane which will carry a large pay load with small 
fuel consumption. It does more than that. For example, 
it takes off with a pay load of 1508 lb. in 16 sec., the run 
being only 750 ft. Its rate of climb at sea level at full 
throttle is 1,000 ft. per min. It climbs to 5,000 ft. in 7 
min. In other words, it has economy plus ample reserve 
power. 

It will be remembered that, during the International Air 
Races held in Oct. 1925, at Mitchel Field, L. I., the Wright- 
Bellanca plane gained first place in Efficiency in the Aviation 
Town and Country Club of Detroit Race scoring points which 
were far above those of the nearest competitor in this section 


of the contest. 
_s 








The Wright-Bellanca plane with 200 hp. Wright * *Whirlwind” engine. 








T his picture was taken before the new exhaust manifold was fitted. This 


addition even further reduces the noise in the cabin, rendering it possible to carry on conversation in flight with ease. 
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Electric Arc Welding in Airplane Construction 


Precise Requirements Must Be Satisfied For Reliable Results. 


By A. G. BISSELL, General Engineer 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Company 


HE USE of electric are welding in airplane construction 
and repair has been proved quite successful because 
of the great variety of applications in this work. For 

the benefit of those who may not be familiar with the process 
of electric are welding, a consideration of its elementary prin- 
ciples, with a discussion of the deposition of the metal of a 
mild steel, and the welding wire in the welding of steel parts, 
is necessary. The process should be followed through step 
by step. 

The power used is either direct or alternating current, sup- 
plied by a specil generator or transformer. In the case of 
direct current, the positive side of the cireuit is connected 
to the work upon which the deposit is to be made, while the 
negative side is connected, by means of a special holder, to a 
steel wire. The steel wire is brought into contact with the 
work, then parted from it a distance of about one eighth of an 
inch; an are results that produces a temperature of between 
2,000 and 2,500 degrees, Centigrade. This intense heat, 
localized at the point of impact of the are stream, immediately 
fuses a spot on the work into which the molten metal from 
the end of the wire is projected. This molten metal from 
the wire unites with the molten metal of the work, to build 
up a deposit that solidifies as the are proceeds. In this man- 
ner, metal may be built upon a surface or it may be deposited 
between two edges in such a way as to render the parts solidly 
and completely united. 




















A Motor Generator Arc Welding Set 


The electrode wire is of hard-drawn mild steel, having the 


following average chemical composition: 

Carbon, 0.16%; manganese, 0.56%; phosphorus, 0.032%; sulphur, 
0.024%; silicon, 0.016%. 

Tensile strength, 100,000 Ib. per sq. in. Elongation, 5% in 2”. 

The reason this wire has such a high tensile strength is 
that it is hard drawn, which is necessary in order to produce 
the most satisfactory results. It is quite an advantage to use 
hard-drawn wire because it will pass through the are and 
penetrate better than an annealed wire. In welding over- 
head, the globule of metal that forms at the end of the 


wire will run down on the annealed wire, while, on a hard- 
drawn wire, it will stay in place and is easily put into an 
over-head weld. 

The theory of over-head welding is very interesting. When 
the are is struck on the work, the metal of the work and the 
end of the electrode wire, begin to fuse. As the fusion 
continues the metal on the work begins to sag and the metal 
on the electrode forms a globule. When this globule is 
brought into contact with the molten metal of the plate, it 
is drawn to the plate metal by capillary attraction. This 
action takes place very rapidly. The process can incidental- 
ly be reproduced, using mereury in place of the molten metal. 
To do this work, a very close are is required. In down- 
hand welding, the metal transfer is mainly due to gravity. 


The Chemistry of the Process 


In passing through the are, this metal, which is in the 
molten and vaporized states, comes in contact with the ele- 
ments of the air at the external surface of the are stream, 
the exent of this contract being determined by the length 
of the are held by the operator. The shorter the are, the 
less the metal is effected by the atmospheric elements. At 
the temperature ot the arc, the main elements’ of the air, 
oxygen and nitrogen, have a great affinity for the metals in 
the are stream. The result of this affinity is that the nitro- 
gen and oxygen combine with the elements of the wire to 
form oxides and nitrides. The carbon of the wire combines 
with the oxygen of the air, to form earbon dioxide and carbon 
monoxide. Both of these compounds are gases and escape; 
that is, unless they are entrapped in the molten metal. 


The oxides of iron, manganese and silicon float to the sur- 
face of the molten metal as slag, while the phosphorus and 
sulphur are altered but little. The nitrogen combines mainly 


with the iron. To be sure, some of each of the oxides and 
nitrides are scattered throughout the metal, but the extent of 
this is determined by the amount that is permitted to enter 
by the operator. An analysis of the above metal, after pass- 
ing through the are, is given as carbon 0.05 per cent; manga- 
nese, 0.18 per cent; phosphorus, 0.031 per cent; sulfur, 0.036 
per cent; silicon, 0.011 per cent; nitrogen, .11 to 13 per 
cent; oxygen, .25 to .55 per cent; tensile strength 55,000 to 
62,000 lbs. per sq. in. To make a good weld, it is neces- 
sary to prevent the introduction of impurities into the metal 
that is being deposited. By holding a very close are, that 
is between 1g in. and 3/16 in., the are stream is completely 
surrounded by an envelope, mainly of iron-oxide vapor, that 
prevents the active oxygen and nitrogen on the outside from 
coming in contact with the active elements on the inside and 
permits a fairly pure metal to be deposited on the work. 

After the metal has passed through the are into the molten 
spot on the plate and is again solidified there results a produc- 
tion of cast steel and at the same time an alteration of the 
erystalline structure of the plate metal in the immediate vi- 
cinity of the deposit. 

The effect of the heat in the steel usually extends but 0.12” 
into the parent metal. In airplane construction this limited 
heating effect is very desirable, as structures consisting of 
tubular members may be united with a minimum amount of 
wrapage. 

The intimate union between the adfied metal and the plate 
is very marked. The crystals of each metal become perfectly 
immeshed. The added metal may be identified by the in- 
clusions of oxide and nitride that appear as black specks in 
it. The added metal in one particular specimen developed 
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a tensile strength of 57,100 lb. per sq. in. and an elongation 


of 8.5 per cent on 1 in. The test piece was bent at the 
weld to 39 deg. before fracture occurred. 

That there has been so much adverse criticism of are weld- 
ing has resulted from the fact that there has been much poor 
are welding done, mainly because the operators were not 
thoroughly acquainted with their process. It is comparatively 
easy to hold an are and melt a piece of welding wire, but 
to maintain the correct welding conditions is quite another 
thing. If your current is too low, or you have your polarity 
reversed, you also get a deposit of metal, but, when sub- 
jected to a strain, you will find that the weld metal has 
united very little with the plate, the lack of fusion being 
due to insufficient heat. If too high a current is used the 
added metal and the adjacent plate metal will be burned. 
Much oxide will be introduced into the weld and a weak joint 
will result. 

A great many are welds are very hard and brittle. This 
is due, in most cases, to the presence of excessive nitrogen in 
the weld. If a piece of very soft iron be heated in an at- 
mosphere of nitrogen at 760 deg. Centigrade and cooled in it, 
the metal will become so brittle that a 5/32 in. wire so treated 
may be snapped like a piece of wood. 


Effects of Incorrect Current 


The deposited metal obtained when using an excessive cur- 
rent is usually of a very poor structure. One sample showed 
clearly the deposited metal obtained using too high a current. 
This metal was deposited from a 5/32 in. wire, using over 
200 amperes, and under the microscope could clearly be seen 
the considerable foreign material present. The grain boun- 
daries were filled with oxide, and, on careful examination, 
the characteristic needle-like structure shown in the nitrogen- 
saturated metal could be seen. This metal is very brittle 
and, in many cases, will crack along the oxide-laden boun- 
daries during cooling. A comparison was made between this 
metal and metal deposited at the proper current. A speci- 
men showing are-deposited metal that is clean and free from 
impurities was obtained. This metal was deposited from a 
5/32” wire, using 130 and 150 amperes. It was noticed 
that the structure of this metal was more or less annealed, 
which made it soft and capable of being chipped, drilled or 
machined. 





sult. Perhaps the best method of getting good operators 
is to train them from “green” men, as the average floating 
are welder is not of very high caliber and invaribly knows too 
much about the art, and, in most cases, causes trouble by 
failing to follow directions. 

In airplane construction and repair, are welding has many 
applications. Probably the greatest use of are welding in 
this industry is in fuselage construction. One of the photo- 
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Typical Welding Test Pieces 


In spite of the ease with which a poor weld can be made, 
good electric are welds can be made, where the operators have 
been properly trained and supervised and have good equip- 
ment and the proper welding materials. Supervision is by 
far the greatest factor in the production of good are weld- 
ing. A supervisor, well experienced in all phases of welding, 
should be in charge of the work. He can judge the ability 
of his operators and place them on the work they are most 
capable of doing. He should be responsible for all work 
done. By this method, a uniform variety of work will re- 


Welded Tube Rudder Construction 


graphs shows various test pieces subjected to tension and com- 
pression while, in another, will be seen a rudder assembly 
in which all joints are made by are welding. 

In and about an industrial plant the are welder is of 
great assistance as a repair factor. The experienced opera- 
tor is capable of making repairs in cast iron steel and the 
copper alloys. By avoiding preheating, considerable ex- 
pense is eliminated in repair jobs. ; 

The equipment which at present is being used at McCook 
Field and the Fairfield Station are Westinghouse motor gen- 
erator are welding sets. The set at Fairfield is the most re- 
cent and consists of a 200 ampere motor generator in con- 
nection with an auxiliary control which gives it a current 
range from 10 to 300 amperes. This current is obtainable 
in inerements of less than 5 amperes, by means of one control 
hand wheel. The constant current characteristic of this gen- 
erator make it ideal for are welding thin sections, as the cur- 
rent variation, due to change of are length, is very small. 
Because of this, the experienced operator, working with this 
set, has complete control of his are heat by the manipulation 
of the are length. 





Domestic Exports of Aircraft and Engines 
The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce of the 
Department of Commerce has made the following announce- 








ment of acronautieal exports, January, 1926: 
Airplanes, Parts, 
Engines for seaplanes and except 
aircraft other aircraft tires 
Countries Number Dollars Number Dollars Dollars 
Soviet Russia in Europe ..... 24,141 
RES Ra ar etna BR ; ere 178 
Salvador ... RS On ee : Me 1 4,188 264 
TO ee ers Tee rere : are 1 10,000 eoee 
De arian artis Sis adi oc aun we OW a hata 800 
EL ak axa ced ce eemee pakonc 100 
ER eee eee ee eee rene 16,125 cose 
Japan, including Chosen .... ‘ pace - hers 75 
Britieh ©. APHCR ..ccscccccs 6 1,020 
DD Wok wcccss Stan esneesans 9 17,145 2 14,188 25,558 





Magnetos Contribute to Successful Test 


In connection with the recent 50 hr. Navy test of the 
Packard 1500 600 hp. aircraft engine, described in the Febru- 
ary 8 issue of AvIATION, it is of interest to mention the ex- 
cellent performance of the Scintilla magnetos on this engine. 
While the engine crankshaft speed required to develop 600 
hp. was 2500 r.p.m., the speed of the two AG 12-D Seintilla 
magnetos was 3750 r.p.m. In this 50 hr. test and the addi- 
tional 50 hrs. the engine had operated the number of breaks 
of the contact points of each magneto totaled 90,000,000. 
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The Stinson Detroiter Cabin Plane 


A Four Passenger Cabin Airplane With Novel Features and Excellent Performance. 


NE OF the latest entrants into the field of purely com- 
mercial aircraft is the luxuriously appointed Stinson 
Detroiter, a four-passenger, enclosed cabin plane de- 

signed by Eddie Stinson, and put through its first trial flights 
recently. A passenger, who enjoyed a flight in the plane, 
was forced to recall a flight, which he made last year, when, 
in an open cockpit Army Air Service observation plane, he 
flew to Lake Van Ettan to witness the winter maneuvers of 
the First Pursuit Group. Because the thermometer hovered 
around the zero mark and because the plane in which the 
flight was made was of the open type cockpit, it was necessary 
to be dressed in all the regulation furs. Fur-lined mocea- 
sins and a fur-lined helmet were worn and, to prevent the 
face from freezing, a chamois mask, which covered all but 
the eyes, was necessary, the eyes in turn being shielded by 
goggles. In spite, however, of all these appurtenances, the 
occupants of the plane were almost frozen before a landing 
was made at Van Ettan. 


Great Comfort 


When flying in the Stinson Detroiter, however, the story 
was different, in spite of the fact that the weather was just 
as extreme. The passengers sat in comfort in the heated 
cabin of the plane, a thermometer indicating the normal 
temperature of fifty degrees above zero. A flight for half- 
an-hour was made without the slightest discomfort, in spite of 
the fact that the occupants of the cabin were clad in no extra 
clothing, whatsoever. The test flights were carried out at 
Packard Field. 

The development and successful testing of this plane is 
a result of, in part, many years of flying experience. Eddie 
Stinson’s flying experience extends over fifteen years, during 
which time he has spent more than 11,000 hr. in the air. In 
designing the Detroiter, three ideas were held in mind. In 
the first place, it was desired to make a plane which would 
be as safe as possible, and secondly, it was to be entirely com- 
fortable for passengers and pilot alike. Finally, and by 
no means least of importance, the design was to be such as to 
lend itself to production requirements. From the standpoint 
of the owner pilot, the airplane is admirably fitted. Among 
the valuable and novel features of the plane are: The 
electric self-starter for the engine, the individual brakes on 
each wheel, the luxuriously upholstered and heated cabin 
with carpet on the floor and an electric cigar lighter. 


During the test flights, Stinson, who was piloting the plane, 
demonstrated the ease and safety with which the plane could 
be controlled. It was possible to remove hands and feet 
from the controls and leave the machine to itself for a con- 
siderable time. It has proved a very easy plane to fly. 





Eddie Stinson 


The first flights were carried out when the field was covered 
in snow and, accordingly, automobile chains were fitted to 
the two wheels of the underearriage of the machine. Chains 
have, as far as it is possible to learn, never before been em- 
ployed on airplanes. Regarding their use, Eddie Stinson 
said: “It is possible, in this plane, for us to make a landing 
with our brakes set and the wheels locked. Because the field 
is covered in snow, there is a tendency for the wheels to skid, 
and I wish to demonstrate that the plane will stop in an un- 
usually short distance by application of the brakes. Brakes 














A general view of the Stinson-Detroiter 
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Front view of the Stinson-Detroiter 


are important because they permit us to stop within 100 ft. 
This means the ability to come down in almost any field in 
the event of a forced landing”. 


Advantages of Wheel Brakes 


The wheel brakes perform more functions than just that of 
shortening the landing-run of the machine. When com- 
meneing a flight, all the pilot has to do is to seat himseif 
in the plane and set the starting switch. Putting the brakes 
on will prevent the machine from bounding forward while 
the engine is being warmed up and completely dispenses with 
the necessity for chock blocks. As a result of the extreme 
care applied to the design and placing of the exhaust pipe, 
the cabin of the machine is very quiet and conversation 





The control board of the Stinson-Detroiter. The individual brakes 
on each wheel are worked in conjunction with the rudder bar. If the 
pilot desires to apply the brakes to both wheels, he presses down on 
both pedals. If he wishes to apply brakes on one wheel, he merely 
presses one foot pedal. Dual control is provided; the wheel is pushed 
forward and backward through the dash. The adjustable stabilizer 


control, a lever, can be seen on the extreme left. 


between the occupants is a matter of no difficulty, whatso- 
ever. The power plant is a Wright Whirlwind radial air- 
cooled 200 hp. engine, carefully streamlined, by cowling, into 
the fuselage. 

The machine is constructed of welded steel tubing through- 
out with the exception of the wing spars which are of heavy 
spruce wood. The ribs are of duralumin. The whole struc- 


ture is covered with fabric. This, needless to say, greatly 
lessens the cost of construction. In design and construction, 
careful consideration has been given to the American Aero- 
nautical Safety Code and the stipulations and recommenda- 
tions of this code have been carefully followed. 





The interior of the airplane. 
vided for four passengers and 300 Ib. of mail. 


The cabin is heated and space is pro- 


The pilot’s vision is extremely good. It is possible for the 
pilot, in making a landing, to look directly over the leading 
edge of the wing and, while in flight he can conveniently see 
the wheels of the undercarriage. The undercarriage is placed 
well forward in order to reduce any tendency to nose over, 
which might otherwise be present when the brakes are on. 


Brake Mechanism 


The brakes are operated from the pilot’s seat by means of 
foot pedals attached to the rudder bar, depression of each 
individual pedal resulting in a braking of the corresponding 
wheel. Both brakes may, of course, be applied at the same 
time by depression of both pedals simultaneously. By 
having the brake pedals arranged on the rudder bar it is 
possible to operate the rudder and brakes together, the one 
assisting the other and rendering ground maneuvering very 
easy and convenient. 

The machine was built by the Stinson Airplane Syndicate 
of Detroit. The Syndicate is now being turned into a car- 
poration for the production of the plane. Included in the 
Syndicate, are: 
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Edward 8S. Evans, Alex Dow, Charles T. Bush, George E. 
Buchanan, Frank E. Bogart, sr., George W. Carter, T. F. 
Ferguson, James M. Evans, Harry R. Graham, Guy 8. Greene, 
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The anti-skid chains which prevent sliding when landings are made on 
snow with brakes locked. Mote size of brake drums. 


Henry E. Hund, Frank H. Joyee, J. K. Livingston, John 
L. Lovett, Thomas S. Merrill, Wm. E. Metzger, Hon. John 
W. Smith, Luther D. Thomas, Bruce H. Wark, DuBois Young, 
Arthur W. Winter, Joseph T. Blythe, George M. Slocum, 
Richard Fitz-Gerald and Maj. Reed Chambers. 


Characteristics 


General specifications of the Stinson-Detroiter are given in 
the following table: 


Passenger capacity ............06: 4or5 
i ae aan whee win 500 miles 
BE, UE ID en cccceccceccccss 33 ft. 9 in. 
rrr 28 ft. 
Chord, both wings .............. 6 ft. 
Angle of incidence, top wing ..... none 
Angle of incidence, lower wing.... none 
Dihedral, upper wing .......... none 
Dihedral, lower wing ............ 4 degrees 
PE: bi toncaddsdenanonne’ U.S.A. 35B 
PM, oc ecancesnesscoe 350 sq. ft. 
ME cvcntsecescccesee 1,700 Ib. 
Designed to carry .........-e000% 1,200 Ib. 
Ec. «i ccenneeteeneee 125 m.p.h. 
0 rere 105 m.p.h. 
Minimum flying speed ........... 50 m.p.h. 
OEE 6606 680ceee0e000s 45 m.p.h. 
Gasoline capacity ..............+. 76 gal. 
TT Sod sdtcceciesdeceses 7% gal. 
tt ais iecadénrnedseniness Curtiss-Reed Metal type 
DD <cctcecasdaansecass 200 hp. 


Navy Places Large Aircraft Orders 


The Secretary of the Navy has announced an order, placed 
with the Packard Motor Car Co. of Detroit, for 150 800 hp. 
engines, at a total cost, including spare parts, of $2,364,000. 
These engines are intended for use in the bombing, scouting 
and torpedo planes for the aircraft carriers, U.S.S. LEXING- 
TON and U.S.S. SARATOGA. This order constitutes the 
single largest government order fer aircraft engines since the 
war and marks the transition from the development to the 
production stage in this particular type of engine. 

The Packard 800 hp. engine has been subjected to inten- 
sive tests on the block and in the air. Two of these engines 
were installed in the Boeing PB-1, one of the largest sea- 
planes in existence. Additional engines have been tested 
in scouting, bombing, and torpedo planes and have demon- 
strated a very marked increase in all around performance 
over the previous engines used in these planes. These are 
the largest aircraft engines made in the United States. 

The development of this engine by the Packard Motor Car 
Co. has taken place over a period of nearly three years. The 
original design and the details of the development work were 
handled by the Packard company. 

The Packard company has also been given an order for 
seventy-five of Packard 500 hp. engines, type 1A-1500, which 
are similar in general design to the Packard 800 hp. engines. 
These engines are intended for use in the new carrier fighting 
planes, for which an order for twenty-seven has recently been 
placed with the Boeing Airplane Company of Seattle. Others 
will be used in the PN-10 long distance seouting planes now 
under construction. Still others are to be used in Loening 
amphibians now on order of the type similar to the airplane 
recently catapulted at the Washington Navy Yard. Negotia- 
tions are now under way for the purchase of additional Loen- 
ing amphibians to be powered with the Packard engine and, 
for this purpose, about forty more engines will probably be 
required at an early date. 

The Navy has recently let a contract with the Curtiss Aero- 
plane and Motor Company, Garden City, Long Island, New 
York, for thirty-five fighting planes for the U.S.S. LEXING- 
TON and U.S.S. SARATOGA. These planes will be pow- 
ered with Curtiss D-12 engines, a number of which are already 
on hand. All the airplanes mentioned are scheduled for 
delivery in advance of the date of commissioning of the 
U.S.S. LEXINGTON and U.S.S. SARATOGA. 

In all, contracts totaling $6,500,000 have been awarded 
for engines and planes. The contracts will provide a total 
of 116 planes and 261 engines, distributed as follows: 

27 Boeing Patrol planes; 35 Curtiss fighting planes; 10 
Loening amphibians; 24 Martin scouting and torpedo planes; 
20 training planes, Consolidated Airplane Co.; 75 1-A 1500 
500 hp. Packard engines; 150 2-A 2500 800 hp. Packard en- 
gines; 36 Wright “Tornado” engines. 

Further, contracts will be let at an early date, totaling 
about $3,700,000, which will provide 100 bombing planes and 
27 additional Loening amphibians. 





Danish Air Transport Reports 1925 Activities 

On the joint routes, which were maintained by the Danske 
Luftfartselskab (Danish Aero Transport Co.) and the Deut- 
scher Aero Lloyd, during the summer of 1925, both companies 
traveled a total distance of 299,742 km., transported 1,400 
passengers, 22,949 ke. of goods and baggage, and 2,301 kg. 
of mail, according to a recently published report of the 
Danish company. The Danske Luftfartselskab alone covered 
126,837 km., carried 766 passengers, 12,613 kg. of goods and 
baggage, and 1,307 ke. of mail. 

The joint routes were operated between Copenhagen and 
Berlin and Copenhagen and Hamburg. From Sept. 4, to 
Oct. 13, the Danske Luftfartselskab participated in 12 flights 
between Copenhagen and Paris, via Amsterdam. 

The trip Copenhagen-Berlin by airplane is made in 3 hr. 
44 min., compared with 12 hr. by rail; Copenhagen-Hamburg, 
2 hr. 14 min., compared with 11 hr. by rail; and Copenhagen- 
Paris, 6 hr. 10 min., compared with 32 hr. by rail. The 
fastest flying time made on the Copenhagen-Berlin route was 
2 hr. 10 min.; on the route Copenhagen-Hamburg, 1 hr. 30 
min.; and Copenhagen-Paris, 4 hr. 42 min. 
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A Dutch Training Plane 


The Koolhoven F.K.32 School Plane With Rotary Engine. 


OLLAND, THOUGH a small country, is noted for the 
H hard headed common sense of its people. Their aero- 
nautieal development has, of course, not been on a 
large scale but it has been developed along sound and fre- 
quently very original lines. The Dutch have colonies both in 
Africa and in the East Indies, which offer a good field for 
aeronautical development and this fact is by no means being 
overlooked by the Dutch. Furthermore, unlike many smaller 
countries who import aeronautical equipment for their own 
use from other countries, the Dutch build their own aireraft 
and actually carry on a certain amount of aeronautical ex- 
port business. The extensive interest existing in Holland in 
aviation is characterized by the success of the Royal Dutch 
Airway, known as the K.L.M., which is noteworthy for its 
efficiency and regularity. 







































































General lines of the F.K.32 


The successes which have been achieved, however, have not 
been without the application of the ability of Holland’s best 
aircraft designers. In Frederick Koolhoven, Holland pos- 
sesses a designer of very real ability. It will be remembered 
that, during the war, Mr. Koolhoven was active in England, 
being responsible for the designing of the famous Armstrong- 





Whitworth machines which were used so extensively in the 
early days of the war. Later, Mr. Koolhoven designed the 
B.A.T. machines, the most notable of which was the “Ban- 
tam” pursuit plane and the large air transport machine. 


Interesting Load Distribution 


A recent training plane of his design, which has been 
constructed in Holland, incorporates many notable and in- 
teresting features. The plane, known as the F.K.32, 
is a two seater designed, not so much for primary 
training as for the instruction of future pursuit 
pilots. It is rugged and inexpensive in construction 
and the designer claims that it has many of the flying quali- 
ties of a plane like the Avro but, of course, has a superior 
performance. The lower wing is of a thick section and is 
constructed in one piece and bolted directly to the bottom of 
the fuselage. The upper wing, however, is in two pieces 
hinged at the center section. The lower wing thus takes the 
stresses on the upper wing, in addition to those upon itself, 
through the interplane struts. The arrangement makes for 
great simplicity and, in certain respects, the cantilever prin- 
ciples involved are better than those where both wings are 
rigid throughout. 


Structural Features 


The two upper wing panels join on the center line of the 
fuselage. The steel tube bracing which runs up from the 
fuselage to the hinge pins of the two upper wing panels is 
built as a bridge-like structure from behind the pilot’s seat 
to in front of the student’s seat. As a result, the top 
longeron of the fuselage, abreast of the seats of the passen- 
ger and pilot, can be cut away, thus allowing a much easie 
entrance and exit. ' 

The landing gear is of the split axle type with a very wide 
tread as the vertical component strut comes up directly under 
the wing struts. The ailerons extend the whole length of the 
upper wing and are very narrow. The fuselage is of stand- 
ard construction of wood longerons and wire cross-bracing, 
covered with plywood. A rotary Clerget engine of 130 hp. 
is installed. 

The employment of a rotary engine in a military plane in 
some respects appears to be going back to old practices when 
the use of this class of power plant, especially in small 
machines was a common practice. Another interesting feature 
of the F.K.32 is the shape of the wing section used, which 
resembles somewhat the lines of Joukowsky designs. The sec- 
tion is moderately thick with the characteristically sharp 
trailing edge. It is interesting to note that the stabilizer and 
rudder surfaces are also of comparatively thick section. 


General Characteristics 
The general characteristics of the plane are as follows: 


DO eiticks Jaerdeadakace PERS Rs EEC OR ED Oe 26 ft. 3 in. 
SOLE Pee PELE eRe ee ee Tee eee 23 ft. 4 in. 
CT Re ee Te nr ene es re re ey 215 sq. ft. 
ONS 6c ec ose conse vcmesneeees ceeeee 1,342 Ib. 
| PPP eee eT rere er eT ere Tl 
eS 2 a ee ae PO rar ea a 9 Ib. 
OE kena riwsccnaneneed ae ee eee 14.5 Ib. 
Performance : 
Sr rer rie a rary ee 95 m.p.h. 
Se ei rem nen wow eee 40 m.p.h. 
TS ache Liu aks 5 a need vac rie Sie de catia Bie. gp eonen bem 15,000 ft 
es re ee eee ee 6,600 ft 


I IN. iia dd vy eee RS ow RAK oe 19,680 ft. 

The French have been conducting a series of tests for the 
most rapid climb to an altitude of 6,000 meters. On Feb. 
12, at Villacoublay, Pilot Petit in a Bernard pursuit plane 
(Hubert license) reached this altitude, which corresponds to 
19,680 ft., in 17 min. 15 see. According to the barograph, 
the height of 5,000 meters was reached in 12 min. 20 sec. The 
performance of the F.K.32, therefore, appears to be excellent. 
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A Remarkable Crack-up 


When a skii was seen to fall away from the landing gear 
and remain hanging upside down from the axle of the fast 
PW-8 pursuit plane which Lieut. Luther S. Smith, A.S., 
94th Pursuit Squadron, was flight testing on Monday, Feb. 
22, the fact was soon broadcasted and the vicinity around the 
Post Operations office at Selfridge Field became a place 
crowded with staring onlookers guessing at the odds against 
another life. 

“Does he know one of his skiis is hanging down?” Lieuten- 
ant Strahm, Post Adjutant, asked of Lieutenant Hunter, Post 
Operations officer, as they stood watching Lieutenant Smith 
put his ship through every known stunt in a vain and futile 
effort to right the faulty skii. 

“Yes,” was the reply. “If he didn’t I would go up and 
signal him but one of the mechanics has already called his 
attention to it so it’s up to Smith. If he wants to land 
he can try it or he can let her fall and take to his chute. 
He is past any assistance from us.” 

“What would you do Hunter?” someone asked. 

And, “damned if I know,” came back the laconic response. 

Another pilot, nearby, his eyes fastened on the ship, vouch- 
safed the information that the Government could give him a 
new ship but they couldn’t give him a new back and that he 
would take to his chute and let the ship fall. Aeronautical 
insouciance ! 

Such is the life of an Air Service pilot, for these things 
grow to be but commonplace, often long before he has joined 
that elite of airmen who have their thousand hours. 


Skii Fittings 
A heavy fall of snow during the past two weeks, having 
made the field unsafe for landing past pursuit ships with 
wheels, each ship was equipped with skiis. These skiis, 
fitting to the axle of the landing gear in the same manner as 
the wheel, are held in place by brace wires, front and rear in 
such a manner that when the ship is in flight the shock ab- 

















The landing 


sorber cord attached as part of one of the front brace wires, 
pulls the nose of the skiis up, which, in landing, lets the heel 
of the skii hit the ground first, eliminating any possibility 
of nosing over by sticking the nose of the skii in a convenient 
drift of snow or ice. 


Skii Wires Snapped 


In taking off, the two front wires on the left skii snapped, 
due to some sudden strain, and the speed of the plane caused 
the skii to reverse its position on the axle until it was prac- 
tically upside down. A mechanic rushed on the field and, 
by signaling, conveyed to Lieutenant Smith the fact that some- 
thing was radically wrong with the undercarriage of his 
plane. The PW-8 type pursuit plane is so constructed that, 


by looking downward over the side of the cockpit, the pilot 
ean see the axle of his landing gear, an invaluable improve- 
ment since the loss of wheels or skiis or even the shearing off 
of the entire landing gear would seldom be noticed by the 
pilot in the ‘feel’ of the plane. 


Lieutenant Smith glanced down and nodded his head, so 
the mechanic reported, evidently signifying that he under- 
stood his predicament and would take care of the emergency 
as he thought best. Lieutenant Smith could do but one 
of two things; he could pull the plane up until it stalled 
and then plunge headlong into space, depending solely upon 
his parachute, which every pilot must wear and which has 
proved almost perfect in its reliability, letting his plane fal! 
into the inevitable tail spin and destroy itself in the ground, 
or, he could attempt a landing, more dangerous by far, but 
holding the possibility of saving the airplane with but little 
damage. But a landing might, also, and easily enough mean 
his own death, for these fast little planes do somersaults so 
quickly that the eye can scarcely follow. He could effect 
a landing by ‘paneaking’, consisting of stalling the machine 
just above the surface of the ground and dropping the re- 
maining two or three feet with as little forward speed as 
possible, or, he could try for a perfect ‘three-point’, i.e., his 
good skii, the tip of his wing and the tail skid. A landing 
of this nature might be successful provided that his flying 
speed was very slow so that, when the hub of the landing 
gear hit the ground and the plane made the subsequent 
‘rround-loop’, it did not nose over. 


Lieutenant Smith must, therefore, have weighed each pro- 
position on its merits. The crisis was his, to deal with 
as best he could. 


Contemplation 


“When I found that one skii had broken loose,” said Lieu- 
tenant Smith, after he had taken some of the kinks out of his 
body, which is long and completely fills the ordinary cock- 
pit, “I climbed to twelve or fifteen hundred feet and tried 
by every known stunt to bring that skii back in place. Go- 
ing into a steep dive, I would bring the nose up until she al- 
most stalled, in hope that a sudden reversal of direction and 
speed would turn it on the axle. JI barrel-rolled, spun, 
looped, and everything, yet always that skii remained upside 
down. It seemed I was in the air for hours, but it was in 
reality, only about thirty minutes. I could have jumped 
and trusted my parachute but, somehow, it just seemed that 
I could bring that plane down, without serious injury to it 
or myself, so I decided that I’d try. Selecting what ap- 
peared: to be that part of the field with the heaviest blanket 
of snow, (I wanted to make my landing as soft as possible,— 
who wouldn’t?) I nosed down. Just before I hit the ground, 
I cut my engine and turned off my gas, for I didn’t want to 
burn up, in ease the machine decided to decorate the land- 
seape, and held the plane as best I could on the good skii 
and the wing away from the broken one. 


Things Happen Quickly 


“My contact with old Mother Earth is rather a vague and 
hazy memory. I heard the good skii slide along the ground 
and the tail drop. I must have lost all my flying speed, 
for, during that infinitesimal period of time, wherein which the 
axle hit and the plane ground looped with a speed beyond 
my comprehension, shearing off the landing gear and bury- 
ing her nose in the snow, I remember nothing, except a dull 
roar as of great storied buildings falling down about my 
ears and a sort of subconscious thought that Heaven couldn’t 
be as nice as this. 


“TInstinetively, I must have pulled my head and shoulders 
into the protection of the cockpit about the time of the crash 
for, with the exception of a severe shake up of hoth mind and 
body, I found, by a series of movements confined to gently 
wiggling my toes, extending my fingers and moving my head, 
that I appeared to be in fairly good condition. Taking 
heart, I crawled from the cockpit and was standing there in a 
sort of trance when the first of the mechanics came rushing to 
the scene. 


“Tt doesn’t seem very bad now that it is all over, but up 
there in the air with that skii hanging down and my mind 
doing more stunts than one of these planes we fly could ever 
hope to equal well—it wasn’t so nice, that’s all!” 
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What Pilots Think About Air Legislation 


A Final Selection of the Opinions of Those in Favor of Legislation. 


Says Law Will Encourage Investment 


Proper Air Legislation is, I believe, necessary to promote healthy avia- 
tion development in this country. 

My flying experience dates back to the “pusher’’ days of 1911. For 
the past five years my activities have been confined chiefly to the states 
of Massachusetts and Connecticut—both of which control flying by the 
examining and licensing of pilots, and the inspection and registration 
of aircraft. Competent pilots, flying air-worthy planes have actually 
profited under State regulation, due to the confidence bred in the man- 
of-the-street through his knowledge that the State within which he lives 
is actually doing something to safeguard him when he does desire to fly. 

Capital is necessary to any industry. The investors, who represent 
capital, do not feel justified in risking their money, unless the equipment 
and organization which they are backing comes under some sort of legis- 
lation. Aviation does not differ from any other industry, when viewed 
from the investment standpoint. 

Too much regulation is as harmful as too little. In England I had the 
opportunity of observing many of the facts brought out by Lieutenant 
Commander Kenworthy in his intersting letter. I obtained a British flying 
license (Civilian), and can vouch personally as to the strictness and long- 
windedness of the examination. 

HARRY D. COPLAND, 
West Hartford, Conn. 





Favors Law For Public Protection 


There can be no doubt that some sort of regulation regarding inspection 
of planes and pilots is necessary for the protection of the public. How- 
ever, I believe there is great danger to too much regulation which would 
of course, be a serious set back to aviation. 

All schemes of regulation would require inspection of pilots and planes 
and while the plane can probably be fairly condemned if unsafe, what 
human agency is qualified to condemn this pilot and qualify that one. 

My flying experience began in 1914 with a ride as passenger at Ham- 
mondsport, N. Y. After the War, I did considerable flying and purchased 
a Jenny which I played with for a year. Since disposing of my own 
plane I have rented planes at every opportunity and of course, have flown 
many junk heaps. I have always been thrilled by stunting and usually 
indulged in it when flying alone. 

The above seems to be proof to some extent that a really poor pilot 
may outlive a great many good ones and as this has been my observation 
from experience, I hope any regulation will not be too hard on the pilots 
especially when they wish to fly alone for sport only. 

A. CALDWELL, 
Kansas City, Mo. 





Self-Confidence and Passenger Carrying 


The carrying of passengers by inexperienced pilots has been the cause 
of many accidents that would have been avoided by more experienced 
men. By inexperienced pilots I mean those who have taken a course at 
some commercial field, say 10 hours, and have had in all not more than 
25 hours in the air. I do not believe that anyone with so little time is 
justified in risking the safety of a passenger. He is himself still in the 
learner's class. So long as all goes well, he is safe. But in the event 
of a sudden forced landing he is apt to lose his head and do the wrong 
thing. So is the man who has had 500 hours, for that matter. I have 
seen pilots of years’ experience make some perfectly inexcusable errors 
of judgment. But generally the bad flying is done by the beginner. In 
the absence of any air laws it is entirely up to the individual if he wants 
to carry passengers before he is really qualified to do so. As to that, 
he himself will have to be the judge. 

The truth of the matter is that every young pilot knows in his heart 
whether or not he is a good pilot. There is the exceptional case of the 
green man who feels that he is one of the best in the world, even if he 
isn’t. But as a rule a new pilot has no illusions as to how good or bad 
he is at the controls. He can compare his work with his instructor’s, 
and with that of the other pupils, and he will know, if he has common 
sense, whether he is apt or inept—unless, of course he is deliberately trying 
to fool himself. He should not do that, however. When he has com- 
pleted his course and has had a few hours’ solo flying, he should sum 
himself up and decide in his own mind, helped by the judgment of his 
instructor, whether he is a good pilot, a poor one, or just some place In 
between. And unless he feels convinced, beyond the preadventure of a 
doubt, that he is a good safe flier, he should not be so unfair as to risk 
the life of a passenger. When he has reached a stage where perhaps 
he can barely stagger about in the air, he may carry passengers if he 
wants to. and is so unthoughtful of the safety of others that he will risk 
their riding with him. But a man of any moral responsibility will not 
do this for the sake of a few dollars. He will devote sufficient time to solo 
work to fit him to carry other people with a fair degree of safety. 

In my own case, I was a very poor pilot indeed for the first 25 hours. 
I did not seem te take readily to the work. My landings were wretched, 
and while I did no damage to any plane, I felt that I was very far from 
being even a passably safe pilot. I therefore bumped about alone, and 
carried no passenger until I had something like thirty hours in the air. 
At that time I had learned where the ground was, and could calculate a 
glide so I landed in a field, not on top of a fence. I practiced forced 
landings, cutting off the motor and gliding down to a field. I did not 
actually land in small fields, but I glided down until I was sure that I 
could have landed there safely. Then I went on up again. I did this 
many times, until I became certain that in a forced landing I could pick 
@ field and land in it, and not on the hedge around it. Then, and only 
then, did I carry passengers. Remember that many pilots are all right 
so long as the motor keeps going. But it stops at times. And then you 
want to know exactly what you can do with your dead plane. Until that 
time no one would do well to fly alone. Passengers are trusting people, 
by the way. They will fly with anyone wearing a helmet. 

Cy CALDWELL. 


Believes Law Will Prove Favorable in Time 


The feeling seems to be rather prevalent among a great many that_ 
legislation in general is going to kill flying entirely. Naturally, it all 
depends upon the legislation, but I am most emphatically in favor of a 
law that will immediately prohibit some pilots from flying at all, and that 
will immediately cause to be destroyed, some airplanes that I have seen 
carrying innocent passengers about the country. Of course this same 
ideal law of mine would issue licenses and certificates of airworthiness 
to other pilots and planes, who rated them, who would benefit in the gain- 
ing of public confidence to a very great extent. I think it is a crime 
that some people and some airplanes are allowed to fly at all and carry 
unsuspecting passengers for hire. I cannot see how any one can quarrel 
about that, except these same people above mentioned who naturally do 
not want to be put out of business. 

Of course any legislation is cumbersome in its action, and this par- 
ticular one will undoubtedly work many undeserved hardships until it 
gets properly ironed out, but I fail to see how any such arguments can 
cover up the vital fact that any one and any plane can carry passengers, 
no matter how dangerous it may be and no law exists that can stop them. 

I do not see how the public can ever have any confidence in aviation 
until they are assured that when they wish to fly, the pilot end equipment 
they hire will be competent and in good eondition. 

And until the public really does have confidence in aviation as a whole, 
I believe we shall never progress materially from our present status and 
cur present discouraging fatality records. 

GEORGE B. Post, 
New York. 





Favors the Inevitable 


I want air legislation for the same reason that I want to die—because 
it is inevitable. would rather see it Federal because I believe the 
uniformity of it will more than make up for its possible severity. 

I would be very much in favor of forming a fliers’ association to 
represent us. I think we are very weak as a whole if we allow non- 
flying men to be a factor in regulating us. 1 would like to see non-flying 
men barred because only a flier knows what constitutes true flying 
qualities. 

Gro. C. PLUMMER, 
Huntsville, Ohio. 





Pilots Should Be Classified 


I am for legislation in a mild form. Pilots should be classed according 
to their responsibility. Those that fly the large passenger transports or 
air mail ought to have a Class ‘‘A’” rating; and require a fairly rigid 
physical and flying examination to qualify. A Class “B” rating could 
be given the aerial service operators who should be required to pass @ 
good physical examination and a fair flying test, one that would at least 
be thorough enough to protect human life. This would enable a man 
who could not pass an examination for the “‘A” class to fall back to the 
“B” requirements. There are any amount of pilots today who are very 
capable with small two and three passenger ships, but I fear they would 
not do so well if required to fly a large multimotored transport. 

Then there should be a Class ‘“‘C’” pilot composed of business men, 
pleasure seekers and sportsmen. Practically no examination should be 
required of this type. 

We should have legislation in a mild form to prevent aircraft from 
being flown that are in such a condition that when you lay your hand 
on the fabric it goes right on through. Planes that have an old worn 
out motor that just skims the fence each time it flies, should not be 
allowed. Student fliers should not be allowed to participate in any com- 
mercial flying until they are qualified to do so by Class “B’” examination. 

But we should not have air laws so stringent that a man cannot fly 
unless he is a perfect specimen of physical and flying ability. 

There is no reason why we should have a general condemnation of 
our war stock of airplane material. 

I agree with the general opinion that it will not take long to destroy 
commercial aviation if air legislation is enacted in any form similar to the 
European countries 

RAYMOND C. FISHER, 
Des Moines, Iowa 





Believes Inspection Necessary 


I will ingeniously admit that licensing cof pilots would be a good safety 
measure for the protection of the general public, but a pilot of average 
schooling, good health, and fairly good habits, with approximately a 
hundred hours, should be capable of operating under a state or govern- 
ment license. Personally I believe the planes, such as those used for 
barnstorming, need the inspection of state or government, more than 
the pilots need to be licensed. 

R. A. YOUNG, 
Chicago, Il. 





Would License Pilots On Flying Hours 


In regard to the regulation of the present day aircraft, there is no 
doubt but that there should be something done, as there are quite a number 
of passengers being carried by fliers with too few actual flying hours. 

I believe if every pilot was required to have a license and that license 
to be issued only upon proof of a certain number of flying hours, say 
40, the present day aircraft accidents in the commercial field would be 
lowered. I would allow only licensed pilots to carry passengers or do 


any form of commercial work. 
ARLIZ EMMEsS, 
Menominee, Mich. 
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Strongly For Technical Inspection 


After eight years experience in commercial aviation in about all of its 
various forms I am confident that some sort of legislation is necessary if 
we are to progress much further than we are now. During these eight 
years I have flown nearly all types of planes both military and civilian. 
In fact I have taken planes into the air in the past that I would not 
dare to taxi around the field now. I am sure that the lack of supervision 
as to pilots and planes in the past has retarded progress considerably. 
However, we must be careful and not swing from one extreme to the 
other. I can plainly see that it is possible for air laws to be so strict 
that it will put us all out of business. We must start some time to 
inspect pilots and planes so why not do it now before much more money 
is invested in aviation. If we must take a loss by junking some of our 
equipment, the sooner we do it the better it will be for every one con- 
cerned. If I have any planes that are unsafe, I want to burn them as 
soon as I can. Life cannot be restored but equipment can be replaced 
by new and safe planes any time one wishes. 

I think pilots should be divided into three or more classes, and licensed 
according to their experience and types of planes they are qualified to fly. 
All pilots should pass certain physical tests as to eyesight, heart, lungs 
and for certain nervous ailments. It is not necessary that they pass the 
usual Army examination. If such a hard examination is made necessary, 
very few of the present day commercial pilots will be permitted to fly. | 

However, some regulation is necessary. I know of a pilot who is 
carrying passengers who is subject to heart trouble. Some day he will 
spin to the ground and the cause will not be known, but airplanes in 
general will be called unsafe and the newspapers will have something for 
headlines. I know of another that has poor eyesight and who is afraid 
to drive a car in traffic but he pilots an airplane and sometimes carries 
passengers. 

The problem of how much experience is necessary before a student can 
carry passengers is a hard one. Some can fly better and are safer on 
twenty hours than others can on a hundred. I think a student should 
be granted a student’s license when he solos and should have at least 
a hundred hours before he can get a higher grade license. Then he should 
be compelled to carry freight for a time until he has proved that he can 
act in emergencies and is safe. No set rules seem to apply to this case 
but let us try something and see how it works. 

I think some supervision should be placed over instruction. Sometime 
ago I sold a plane to a young man, a stranger to me then He had 
scraped up every cent he had in the world and some that he had borrowed. 
We started to the field so that he could fly the plane away and on the 
way out I asked him how much time he had had. He told me about three 
hours. He had paid $250.00 for a course in a school and had actually 
soloed with a little over three hour’s instruction. A lot of luck must 
have been with him. Anyway he was graduated and turned out as though 
he were a seasoned pilot. Afterward he told me that the plane he soloed 
with might have been worth a hundred dollars. I gave him about eight 
more hours instruction and he took the plane away. He is still alive 
and a good pilot, but he doesn’t know how close he came to flying on 
vome other earth than this. 

I think all new models should be inspected and a sand test given before 
a plane of new design and construction is allowed to fly. There are too 
many amateur designers and builders who think they know ail there is 
to know and build contraptions that look like airplanes and will fly until 
they fall apart or something equally serious happens. I know of an 
instance of a young man spending considerable time and money building 
such a plane. I happened to be on the field when he set it up. It 
looked like an airplane, it had a two hundred horsepower motor in it and 
when he asked me if I thought it would fly, I told him I thought it would, 
but advised him not to try it. The next day he tried to get some first 
hand information on it. Before starting on his test flight he invited two 
innocent bystanders to go along. ‘The contraption took off about the same 
instant he gave her the gun. After a marvelous climb to about fifty feet 
it went into a right hand bank and slipped into the ground. Final score, 
two passengers in the hospital and the pilot (?) with a broken nose plus 
considerable experience of no value to him. On doing a little investigating 
the next day we found that said pilot had never been to any flying school 
and had only been up in an airplane once in his life. Flying is an art 
that a correspondence school cannot teach even though there have been 
a few attempts to do so. This exhibition happened near a city of over 
seventy thousand population and resulted in everyone being fed upon 
flying for some time to come. The safe pilots with good safe planes 
had to suffer a loss. Such cases as this have happened in more than one 
place. Lets have some laws to stop such business. 

Then there is our friend who cares little as to what condition his plane 
is in. These are in a minority as in-my opinion the so-called Gypsy flier 
of the past took pretty good care of his old bus because it was about all 
he had in the world except for possibly a few nickels in his pocket. The 
old bus might have looked rather hard due to being exposed to the 
weather, but mechanically it was generally in good shape and was kept 
that way. But we had careless ones, as we have them today in some of 
our fixed base operators, and they generally eni up in a sad crash. Let’s 
have some inspection and stop this. 

Now and then I see a pilot stunting some war surplus plane of ques- 
tionable condition. I think I get more kick out of it than he does for 
I actually hate to look at it. Will some one please tell me of what value 
stunting is in commercial aviation? I have asked several this question 
but never received a satisfactory answer. I am sure a fellow loses more 
business by giving a sunt ride than he gets for the extra price he gets 
for it. It actually scares many people and they will never ride until 
it is stopped. In the last two years I have not stunted a passenger. 

Then, there are accidents caused by stunting and they are now a few. 
One of the best students I ever had and the only one I ever knew of being 
killed ended that way. During instruction, I taught him how to recover 
from a spin and he carried passengers for some sixty hours. One day, 
business was dull so he thought he would start things going by doing 
a little stunting. He went up alone and tried a wing over down wind 
at low altitude with the wind blowing about twenty-five miles an hour. 
He knew better but got careless. I don’t think he ever knew what 
happened, but aviation got an awful set back in that part of the country. 


The Age of Aerial Transportation is at hand and there is business 
enough for all. With new and up to date equipment and good pilots we 
should not fear legislation. If there is any doubt about your equipment 
and pilots, you cught to replace them with the best or go out of business 
and join the Modock association. Put yourself in the place of the public 
who are ignorant as to a safe plane or safe pilot. Would you ride in a 
lot of planes you know of or with some of the pilots you know? You 


know you would not and you would join this so-called “Keep one foot 
on the ground” club you hear so much about. We must have some air 
laws and some supervision or we have gone as far as we are going to 
get for sometime to come. 
Epw. G. KNAPP, 
Flint, Mich. 





For Passenger-Carrying Licenses 


I have always thought that pilots should be licensed to carry passengers 
and in order to be eligible should have a certain amount of experience. 
There seems to be an idea prevalent in Officialdom, and I notice in reading 
over Senator Bingham’s speech and bill he has it too, that all civilian 
pilots should pass the regular army and navy physical tests also. In 
my opinion that is all wrong. Half the civilian pilots flying today could 
not pass such tests and there is no reason why they should. As an extreme 
case, I know a fellow with a wooden leg who has been a flier for years 
and is an expert pilot. The military forces retire their men for physical 
disability and naturally they must insist upon physical perfection. 

In another place he wants to regulate the amount of power necessary. 
I got my training in the Army with OX-5s and Hall-Scotts. Since then 
the army seems to think 200 hp. is necessary for the same work. If 
such standards are adhered to, 75% of all civilian ships will be put on 
the ground, for the old reliable OX is still the standby of civilian aviation! 

W. W. MEYER, 
Morton Grove, Ill. 





Hopes For Proper Regulation 


I think Cy Caldwell erred in his Aesop’s fable. He forgot to gather 
up the hops that the poor frogs took and make hootch out of them. 

I have asked my dad what I should say about regulation and he 
answered that he had no one to go to te get his information from, so I am 
jotting down that if I can make the money and carry the record that my 
dad has in his past twenty years of aviation, I will be satisfied. I am 
going to try for an education and join the ranks of experimental workers 
just as he has been working out ideas that make it safer and easier to 
fly. His pioneer work never ceases. 

I believe that there should be some laws and rules to assist aviation. 
I am myself a licensed pilot and hold F.A.I. license number 6334. After 
talking with all of the pilots in my father’s employ, they all think 
that it would help interest with the public if there were rules and regu- 
lations governing commercial aviation. 

We have the twenty-six passenger Lawson Airliner here now and are 
going to place four air-cooled radial motors in it; two pushers and two 
tractors; this will give it about nine hundred horsepower and lighten it 
up over the previous two Liberties. If the performance is satisfactory 
dad intends placing it on an air line in daily operation. Here’s hoping 
that we get the proper regulation. 

FARNAM E. PARKER, 
World’s Youngest Licensed Aviator, 
Anderson, Ind. 





Another Plea For Pilot Classification 


That commercial aviation is in need of regulation is evident. But it 
must be of the type that will foster and encourage it’s growth, not the 
plan of the swivel chair aviators but the ideas and policies of the fliers, 
themselves. Many plans will prove impractical but a good system should 
be forthcoming from the composite of them all. 

I believe that all pilots should be licensed and rated, either through com- 
pletion of the course of the Air Service Flying Schools or through an 
F.A.I. test flight. I would suggest a classification somewhat along these 
lines: Class A; Pilots competent to fly all types of aircraft: Class B; 
Pilots confined to one type: Class C; solo students with insufficient time 
to warrant commercial work: Class D; Students who have not as yet 
soloed. 

CHARLES A. BASSETT, 
Bay City, Mich. 


Safeguarding the Public 


I believe a certain amount of regulation will have a beneficial effect om 
Commercial Aviation. Too much regulation will, of course, ruin any 
business and discourage those who might be most useful in contributing 
to future progress. 

The public must be safeguarded. We cannot expect rapid progress im 
Commercial Aviation until the public feels that proper safeguards are 
enforced for its protection. The daring pilot who carries passengers in 
stormy weather should be punished. Storm warnings are displayed along 
our coasts for the safety of ships at sea. The public is entitled to pro 
tection from this danger while in the air. 

The pilot who habitually stunts while carrying passengers, should be 
fined or regulated out of the passenger-carrying business. Stunting puts 
severe strains on certain parts of the airplane and is an entirely un- 
necessary hazard for the passenger. 

The playful pilot who dives close to other planes in the air in an effort 
to frighten the occupants, should be allowed a few days in some good 
jail, to contemplate the error of his ways. The drunken pilot should not 
Le permitted to carry passengers any more than a drunken chauffeur 
should be allowed to drive a public taxi. 

I believe that flying, in good weather, and from good fields, is a safer 
proposition today than motoring on our beautiful, smooth highways, under 
present conditions of traffic, where you may expect a crazy driver at 
every curve and cross-road. As a sensible precaution, however, I think 
that every new pilot should have at least fifty hours in the air before he 
attempts any passenger business. Safety is the first consideration in 
which the public is interested. A local license bureau might be a 
means of protecting the innocent public against a too inexperienced pilot, 
if license fees could be kept low. If heavy special taxes or fees are 
imposed, it will undoubtedy tend to discourage flying and the expansion 
of the industry. 


N. E. Storms, 
Asheville, N. C. 
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State Aeronautical Laws 


A Reprint of the Aviation Act of Florida. 


cellation with a written notice stating the daterespecting it a valid certificate of airworthiness 





FLORIDA 





COMMERCIAL AVIATION ACT 
(Senate Bill No. 90) 


AN ACT to encourage the navigation of commer- 
cial aircraft in Florida; Fixing the License and 
Inspection Taxes; to Define their Rights and 
Privileges and Regulate the Navigation, In- 
spection and Licensing thereof and fur Other 
Purposes Incident to such Navigation. 

Be It Enacted by the Legislature of the State of 

lorida : 


Section 1. Aircraft for commercial purposes 
shall be permitted to operate in the state of 
Florida on the following conditions. 

Section 2. Every owner of one or more air- 
craft operated or kept in this State shall file 
annually in the office of the State Comptroller 
upon a blank to be furnished on application for 
that purpose a statement of his name, residence, 
Florida Post Office address and a description of 
each aircraft owned by him with such other in- 
formation pertaining to the owner or the aircraft 
as may be required by the Comptroller; such ap- 
plication shall be filed with the Comptroller at 
the same time as is required by law for the filing 
of automobile licenses; on receipt of the appli- 
cation the Comptroller shall if the application fs 
found to be in due form, assign the aircraft a 
distinguishing number and shall thereupon issue 
to such owner a certificate of registration which 
shall contain the name, place of residence, Florida 
Post Office address of the owner, the number 
assigned to such aircraft and such other infor- 
mation as the State Comptroller may determine is 
necessary. Before the aircraft so licensed shall 
be permitted to operate in and over Florida, the 
certificate number and certificate showing in- 
spection shall be placed in a conspicuous place 
in said aircraft and be subject to examination 
upon demand of any passenger or any proper 
officer. 


Section 3. An applicant who does not file his 
application for registration of his aircraft at the 
time specified in Section Two of this Act, if the 
aircraft was not before the time of his filing said 
application, ready to be used in the State of 
Florida, shall be entitled to a pro rata reduction 
in the fee required for such registration calculated 
to the first dzy of the month in which said ap- 
plication is made. 


Section 4. Upon the transfer of ownership 
of any aircraft, its registration shall expire and 
the pcrson in whose name such aircraft is regis- 
tered shall forthwith return the certificate of 
registration to the State Comptroller for can- 


New Air Mail Contracts Opened 


Sealed proposals will be received at the Post Office Depart- 
ment in Washington, D. C., until 12 o’clock, noon, May 1, 
1925, for carrying the United States mails on the route 
Seattle, Wash., to Victoria, British Columbia, from July 1, 
1926, (or such subsequent date as the Department may order), 


to June 30, 1927. 


The distance from Seattle, Wash. to Victoria, British 
Columbia, is about 84 miles, and the service is to be in close 
connection at Victoria with outgoing and incoming trans- 
The contract is for not more than an 


Pacific mail steamers. 


average of twelve round trips a month, for the transportation 
of not to exceed 600 lb. of mail per single trip each way, by 
a schedule satisfactory to the Postmaster General, the contrac- 
tor to receive and deliver the mails at a convenient location in 
Seattle. 


in the transfer of ownership and the name, place 
of residence, Florida post office address of the 
new owner. The registration date of every air- 
craft shall expire on the same date that the regis- 
tratior. of motor vehicles in this State now expire 
under the law. 


Section 5. Every aircraft shall at all times 
when in use or operation within this State have 
displayed thereon in a conspicuous place, on both 
sides of the fuselage for aircraft having fuselages, 
in figures not less than three feet high, the dis- 
tinguishing number assigned to such aircraft by 
the State Comptroller. 


Sccticn 6. The State Comptrcller shall be em- 
powered to carry out the provisions of this Act 
and the Governor shall appoint one or more in- 
spectors competent to inspect aircraft and air- 
drones and 


(a) Provide for the testing and inspecting 
from time to time all aircraft operated or owned 
in this State as to their safety and trustworthi- 
ness and only aircraft found by such inspector or 
inspectors to be safe and trustworthy shall be 
issuec a certificate of airworthiness. 

(b) Provide for inspecting from time to time 
all airdomes within this State as to their suita- 
bility for the safe and secure use by aircraft; 
air navigation facilities found upon such inspec- 
tion to be suited for such use shall be issued an 
operating airdome certificate. 

(c) Provide for the examination and deter- 
mination of individuals to serve as airmen upon, 
e#Lout, within or in connection with aircraft. Such 
exemination shall be based upon character, physi- 
cal fitness, training, technical and practical ex- 
perience of the airmen applying to take such ex- 
amination and any individual found to be quali- 
fied after such examination has been made shall 
be issued an airman’s certificate. 

(d) Applicants for certificates as airworthiness 
certificates, airdome certificates or airmen’s cer- 
tificates shall pay to the Comptroller at the time 
of making such application fees as follows: 

(1) For registration and inspection or test 
for airworthiness of aircraft the sum of one hun- 
dred dollars for each machine to be inspected or 
tested. 

(2) For inspection of airdome for an airdome 
certificate sum of fifty dollars. 

(3) For examination and tests of airmen for 
airmen’s certificate the sum of twenty-five dollars. 
For every additional copy of certificates of regis- 
tration, examination or inspection the sum of 
one dollar per copy. 

(4) The owners of all aircraft operated in 
this State shall pay a license tax of one hundred 
($100.00) dollars per year at the time of being 
issued a certificate to operate in this State. 

Section 6-A. The State Comptroller may after 
a hearing revoke or suspend any certificate that 
may have been issued for any cause which he may 
think snfficient to show the unworthiness or in- 
security of either of the airmen, aircraft or air- 
dcme. 

Section 7. No person shall operate any arr- 
craft in or over this state unless there is in force 








incoming steamers. 


and the craft marked with its registration num- 
ber as required by this Act. 

Section 8. No person shall operate any air- 
dome or from any airdome in this State unless 
there is in force in respect to it a valid operating 
airdome certificate as required by this Act. - 

Section 9. No person chall operate, contro! or 
manage any aircraft in this State unless he nas 
in force a valid airmen’s certificate as required 
by this Act. 

ction 10. No person shall operate over a 
town or city at a height lower than that which 
enables as aircraft to glide in an emergency and 
at all times, to some open or unobstructed place 
on land or water, except in taking off from an 
airdome. 

Section 11. ‘The provisions of this Act shall 
not apply to aircraft, airdomes or airmen in the 
service of the United States. 

Section 12. A non-resident of this State may 
operate an aircraft in this State without com- 
plying with the provisions of this Act for 15 
days only provided that such non-resident shall 
procure from the State Comptroller a permit so 
to do, by showing to the Comptroller that such 
aircraft or airdome is safe and secure and the 
airman is qualified to operate the aircraft safely 
and providing further that the party or parties 
desiring to use or operate such aircraft shall 
notify the State Comptroller within 48 hours of 
his arrival within the State and the probable 
length of his stay. 

Section 13. The term ‘Aircraft’? is here de- 
fined to mean any contrivance now known or 
hereafter invented used or designed for naviga- 
tion or flight in the air except a parachute or 
other contrivance designed primarily as a safety 
equipment. The term ‘“‘person’’ means individual, 
pertnership, association or corporation. 

The term “airdome”’ is defined to mean any 
area of supporting surface which is to be used 
for the maintenance of operating from, of air- 
craft navigated by persons, except any such area 
or supporting surface, which is not operated for 
profit and which is used by the owner tenant 
solely for his storage, maintenance or repair of 
aircraft used exclusively for the personal use of 
himself, family or friends. 

The term “airman” means any individual who 
engages in the navigation of aircraft while under 
way in the air. 

Section 14. Aircraft companies lawfully doing 
business in this State and who shall have com- 
plied with the provisions of this Act shall have the 
right to establish airdomes, employ airmen and 
operate aircraft in this State through the air 
the same as common carriers and may provide 
themselves with landing places of safety at such 
places as are safe. 

Section 15. This Act shall go into effect im- 
mediately upon its passage by the Legislature and 
its approval by the Governor and remain in effect 
unless repealed, amended or until the Congress 
of the United States passes legislation of a Fed- 
eral nature directing the operation of aircraft 
over all territory of the United States. 

Approved November 30, 1925. 


Sealed proposals will also be received at the Post Office 
Department in Washington, D.C., until 12 o’elock, noon,. May 
1, 1926, for carrying the United States mails on the route 
New Orleans, La., to Pilottown or to Port Eads, La., from 
July 1, 1926, (or such subsequent date as the Department 
may order) to June 30, 1927. 

The distance from New Orleans, La., to Pilottown is about 
80 miles or to Port Eads, La., about 92 miles and the service 
is to be in close connection at Pilottown or Port Eads, with 
outgoing Central American and Havana, Cuba, steamers; and 
at Pilottown, or Quarantine, or Port Eads, with the same 


The contract is for daily service, except 


Sundays, for the transportation of not to exeeed 500 Ib. of 
mail a single trip each way, by a schedule satisfactory to the 
Postmaster General, the contractor to receive and deliver the 


mails at a convenient location in New Orleans. 
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Launching Airplanes With Catapults 


Loening Amphibian Plane Successfully Launched in Preliminary Experiments 
in Catapulting Large Machines. 


ESTS WERE recently carried out by the Navy in the 
T eatapulting of a large airplane from a ship at sea. 
The new device which was tested projects the airplane 

on the carriage by means of a high explosive gunpowder 
charge. The plane used in the tests was a Loening Amphibian 
with inverted Liberty engine. Never before had so large a 
plane been projected into the air by means of a catapult and 
the tests marked the opening of continued experiments along 
these lines. The plane took the air without untoward incident. 


Culmination of Extensive Work 


The launching of a Loening Amphibian plane from a cata- 
pult marks the culmination of extensive experimental work by 
officers of the Navy in developing catapults, since 1912. At 
this time, the idea of catapulting occurred to Capt. W. I. 
Chambers, U.S.N., and, with the cooperation of the Bureau 
of Ordnance and the Naval Gun Factory at the Washington 
Navy Yard, an air hoist, track and car were prepared. These 
were installed on the Santee dock at the Naval Academy just 
across the Severn River from the Naval Air Detachment. The 
first attempt at launching was made there, about August, 
1912, by Lieut. T. G. Ellyson, U.S.N., pilot, but was un- 
successful. Analysis of the results indicated the changes 
necessary and alterations were made using the Gun Factory 
engineering and manufacturing facilities under the direction 
of Naval Constructor H. C. Richardson. 

The next test was made from a barge at the Washington 
Navy Yard, with the tracks only about two feet clear of the 
water. With Lieutenant Ellyson again piloting, a hydro- 
plane was successfully launched on Nov. 12, 1912, and the 
next month, again with Ellyson piloting, the first Navy flying 
boat was also successfully catapulted. 

It was manifested by these tests that greater capacity was 
required and a new design was at once undertaken with 


Naval Constructor Richardson in charge in the Construction 
and Repair drafting room at the Washington Navy Yard. 
The structural work was done by the Construction and Re- 
pair shops and the engine details by the Gun Factory. This 
design was nearly completed, when, due to the establishment 
of the Naval Air Station at Pensacola, Fla., it was transfer- 
red, on the U.S.S. Mississippi, to Pensacola, early in 1914. 
The first catapult had a run of only about 30 ft., the new 
one about 110 ft. and was installed on a coal barge. In 
November, 1914, Lieutenant Bellinger made a successful flight 
from the barge in a flying boat. For a short while, catapult- 
ing was made a part of the course, but was found so simple 
that the personnel required to operate the catapult detracted 
so seriously from the more important station activities, that 
its use was greatly curtailed. 


First Flight From Ship 


Captain Mustin, then in command at Pensacola, obtained 
authority to install the catapult on the quarter deck of the 
U.S.S. North Carolina and he made the first flight from a ship 
underway. He also conceived the idea of elevated tracks on 
the quarter deck, utilizing the after turret as a turntable to 
transfer planes from storage to the catapult. Under his 
direction, the design staff at Pensacola developed the de- 
tailed plans of tracks and ears. Some of the work was 
done at Pensacola and most of the structural work at 
the Norfolk Navy Yard. In the meantime, a more powerful 
engine was developed and manufactured at the Washington 
Navy Yard under the supervision of Naval Constructor Me- 
Entee. Ultimately, in 1916, catapults were installed on the 
U.S.S. Seattle and the U.S.S. Huntington, with elevated tracks 
and R-6 seaplanes were frequently launched from both ships 
at sea. 

However, at this stage, a successful method for stopping the 
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(c) P & A Photos 


The Loening Amphibian ready to be shot from the catapult on a Navy barge during the tests 
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catapult cars had not yet been satisfactorily worked out and 
it was the practice to let the cars go overboard with the plane, 
the cars being recovered, in a more or less damaged condition, 
by means of a tow line stowed on the car with one end at- 
tached to the ship. Although the elevated tracks could be 
folded, the operation was a major one and shortly after these 
ships were put on convoy duty, the tracks and planes were re- 
moved. 
Langley Catapults 

These catapults were installed on the U.S.S. Langley in 
1920. In the meantime, the problem of the catapult brake 
had been solved and was tested on a barge at Pensacola. 
These brakes were installed on the U.S.S. Langley. 

At Pensacola, under Captain Mustin, and later under Com- 
mander Richardson, Lieutenant Fellers, then a civilian chief 
draftsman, had much to do with the development of detail 
plans and engineering features of the design. 

In 1919, it became evident that catapults were necessary for 
the operation of airplanes from battleships and the idea of a 
turntable catapult was suggested by Commander Whiting. 
As a result, the Naval Aircraft Factory was called upon to 
design a turntable catapult. At this time Commander Rich- 
ardson was Chief Engineer at the Naval Aircraft Factory, and 
Lieutenant Fellers was assigned the duty of Project Engineer 
under his supervision. The first trials of this turntable cata- 


pult were successful. The first shot was fired on Oct. 21, 
1921. Since then, through the cooperation of the Bureau 
of Construction and Repair and Ordnance, these catapults 
have been installed on twelve battleships and ten cruisers,—in 
all, 32 catapults on ships. One is used for training at the 
Naval Air Station, San Diego, and one at the Naval Aircraft 
Factory for training of catapult crews and pilots. 

During the War, the Bureau of Ordnance obtained a fly- 
wheel catapult from the Sperry Gyroscope Co. This cata- 
pult was later transferred to Dahlgren, Va., for the Bureau 
of Ordnance aircraft experiments. About the end of 1921, 
the powder catapult was suggested by Lieutenant Commander 
Hamlet of the U.S. Coast Guard. At the request of the 
Bureau of Aeronautics, in January, 1922, through the co- 
operation of the Bureau of Ordnance, a successful catapult 
has been developed and two are now installed on battleships 
and others are in hand. In this work, Lieut. Comdr. E. F. 
Stone, U.S. Coast Guard, and C. F. Joansen of the Naval Gun 
Factory, have worked, together with officers of the Bureau 
of Ordnance. 

Another catapult, the “Norden” combination hydraulic and 
fly-wheel type, is about perfected and will be installed on 
the aircraft carriers, Lexington and Saratoga. The turntable 
catapults were all built at the Philadelphia Navy Yard shops 
and the powder catapults at the Naval Gun Factory. 





More Retort-Commercial 


In the March 8 issue of AvIATION was published some cor- 
respondence between the Decatur Aircraft Co. and Lieut. Col. 
Wm. G. Schauffler, Jr., regarding some statements made by 
the latter in Adventure Magazine on the subject of commercial 
flying schools. The correspondence is reopened below, Col- 
onel Schauffler again addressing the Decatur Aircraft Co.— 
EpITor. ; 


I take great pleasure in answering this letter in as complete detail as 
possible, sending all correspondence when completed to Mr. Hoffman, 
Editor of Adventure Magazine, with the request that it be published in 
full at the earliest possible date. The reason I am asking immediate 
publication, is to get this matter before the public while the whole ‘Air 
Service question” is being taken up by Congress. 

One of the things that is absolutely needed in this country is Federal 
legislation which will prescribe laws governing the operation of aircraft; 
inspection of aircraft; training of pilots; the licensing of pilots, and the 
regular and complete physical examination of pilots. 

No Federal laws of this kind exist at the present time. A few states 
have passed Jaws, but these for the most part contradict each other, so 
that a pilot flying from one state to another although obeying the laws 
of his home state would be breaking the laws of other states over which 
he was flying. 

At the -present time, except for these few states, there are no laws to 
prevent any ‘Tom, Dick or Harry’ with practically no air training 
from buying a brand new plane or a second-hand rattletrap, deathtrap, 
patched together with a pair of pliers and a roll of hay-wire, taking it 
out to a country fair or on just a plain barnstorming strip and carrying 
passengers. 

No license is required of the pilot and nobody makes a regular in- 
spection to see whether the plane is fit to fly, for there are no laws 
requiring such a license or inspection. 

This “Gypsy” pilot, as he has been called, may get away with a few 
flights, maybe he will get away with several hundred, but sooner or later 
something will go wrong and the newspapers will be playing up another 
“AIR DISASTER”. This has happened time and again, and the ‘crash 
records” of the past few years prove it. 

All ships on the ocean and other waterways are licensed and given 
regular inspection. Under Federal laws, ships masters, pilots, engineers, 
radio men are licensed, so why in the name of common sense should the 
ships of the air, their pilots and their crews not be licensed under 
FEDERAL LAWS governing aviation. 

Now let’s take up your letter point by point, and I hope we can reach 
a mutual understanding. 

The Army Air Service has, after careful consideration found that it 
takes AT LEAST 75 HOURS IN THE AIR in the Primary Course at 
Brooks Field to train a pilot to a point where he is considered qualified 
to be passed on to the Advanced Flying Course. 

Seventy-five hours boiled down is 4,600 minutes. In addition to the 
75 hours in the air, the Cadet Pilot receives 24 hours instruction on 
airplane motors; 25 hours of aerodynamics; 15 hours on airplane rigging; 
10 hours on airplane instruments; 25 hours on aerial navigation; 25 
hours of meteorology; 6 hours on parachutes; 35 hours of military sketch- 
ing and map reading; 85 hours on theory of radio code and signals; 12 
hours on aerial photography; and in addition to all of the above, 100 hours 
of purely military subjects. 

If the Cadet Pilot can pass this first Primary Course, he then receives 
250 hours flying as follows: 125 hours transition to Service type planes 
from the traming planes; 125 hours special training in either Pursuit, 
Attack, Bombardment or Observation Planes and 10 hours Aerial Gunnery. 

Approximately 100 hours additional ground training is given in this 
course governing special branches of aviation, and 236 hours are spent 
on the following: Care and maintenance of Service planes; classification 
and identification of aircraft; organization and employment of Air Service; 
rifle range work; armament, flexible machine gun practice; elementary 
bombardment practice; observation; and military subjects. 


I do not know how many hours or minutes you give in your actual 
flying course or in your ground course, but for the life of me, I cannot 
see how you can afford to give the course in shipbuilding, rigging, .motor 
overhaul and enough actual flying to make a man a pilot fit to fly any 
plane at any time in any weather, — and that is what a first-class pilot 
should be able to do. I should like very much to hear from you as to 
how many hours in the air and on the ground you give your students 
and on what kind of planes you train them. 

Most of the civilian schools that I have known have charged $1.00 a 
minute IN THE AIR, and the usual average has been about 400 minutes 
in the air with the ground work thrown in if the student wished it. 
I have based my figures of six to seven hundred dollars on the above, 
making a total of $400, plus the man’s travel expenses to and from his 
home and the school, his basrd and lodging and entertainment over a 
period of at least two months. The average student at a flying school 
is no slow bird. Most of them are out for a good time, and I believe 
my figures are conservative. 

You may charge only fifty cents a minute in the air, which brings the 
price to $200 for four hundred minutes, but four hundred minutes in 
the air is NOT ENOUGH to make a FIRST-CLASS PILOT capable of 
flying any ship anywhere at any time. Again I repeat my statement that 
the young pilot who is allowed to fly by himself with even six to seven 
hundred minutes in the air, “staggers through the air’ and is not fit 
to be employed by any first-class commercial operating company or with 
the Air Mail. ‘ 

Now let’s take up another point of your letter concerning the com- 
mercial pilots. In the first place, in my letter to Mr. Booker, I made no 
such statement as you have attributed to me, — your letter page 2, lines 
5, 6, 7: “Regarding the ability of commercial aviators to ‘stagger through 
the air’, we wish to call your attention to several facts regarding this 
staggering”’. 

My statement was: “It will cost you about six to seven hundred dollars 
to just barely stagger around through the air’. 


No reference was made to the flying ability of any instructors. My 
hat is off to every pilot who is an instructor to a bunch of young pilots 
and would-be pilots, and I am certainly glad to know you have old 
“Army trained” pilots on your staff of instructors and some of the old 
pre-war pilots. Right at this point, let me ask you how many men you 
have on your payroll as instructors who have had ONLY the amount 
of training you give the average studeni in your school? 


_ To go on to your next objection, “you also state that a graduate student 
is not fitted to take any kind of a job with a first-class commercial oper- 
ating company or with the Air Mail’. 


‘ I will admit there is a small mistake there. I should not have said 
any kind of a job’, for such a graduate if he was a good mechanic 
might get a ground job; but I am of the same belief that such a graduate 
with only a few hundred minutes to his credit in the air, would have a 
mighty hard time obtaining a job with a first-class commercial operating 
company or the Air Mail. I have got to be shown, that is all. I believe 
you will find that most of the commercial operating companies and the 
Air Mail are employing old Army trained pilots and pre-war pilots, and 
very few of these have had less than 500 hours in the air. I have just 
called the Air Mail Service Headquarters on the *phone, and they tell me 
they will not even consider a man for a pilot unless he has had AT LEAST 
500 hours in the air, and that they have a preferred waiting list of over 
£00 men with more hours than that to their credit. 

One other point just here. The Air Mail is expanding at a tremendous 
rate at the present time and a lot of subcontracts are being ‘farmed 
out”. It is barely possible that a few inexperienced men will slip into 
jobs as Air Mail pilots under these sub-contractors, but if they do, I 
predict they will not live very long. , 

In regard to the 1923 St. Louis Air Meet figures, I do not feel that 
your figures prove anything at all. You give uo figures regarding kind of 
weather flown in, the landing speed and types of the Army planes and 
landing speed and types of the commercial planes. At that, — the 
majority of the commercial pilots at St. uis were “Army “trained”. 
pede 3 oo — probably equipped with light racing tires, and the 
: planes, imagine, wer i vi i 
aun ar aa oe — e equipped with regular commercial 


In regard to my training. 


I started flying in 1915 at San Diego 
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and then kept on with my training at the Atlantic Coast Aeronautical 
Station. My instructors were Vic Carlstrom; Walter Lees; Victor Vernon, 
and several other civilian pilots. At that time, there were no Army 
trained pilots available for instruction purposes to civilians : 

1 received Aero Club Expert License No. 72 and was turned loose in 
the air for solo flight at 375 minutes; but even in those days when pilots 
were scarce we weren’t getting jobs thrown at our heads when we received 
our Aero Club license for making a solo flight. Even when we went into the 
Army in November 1916, we were not allowed to “solo” until we had 
had at least 1000 minutes with an instructor at Newport News and 
another 500 minutes under Eddie Stinson at Kelly Field No. 1 (when 
Kelly Field was a small strip of landing field cut through the cultivated 
and uncultivated farm land outside of San Antonio and when Kelly 
Field consisted of six tent hangars and we lived in 10 x 12 tents. 

After flying in France two years at the front, then a year as Operations 
Officer for the Mexican Border Patrol and quite a bit of flying to my 
credit, all-in-all, I feel that I know a little about this flying business, 
but I have not yet reached the point where I can believe a man can obtain 
enough training in a few hundred minutes to qualify himself as a com- 
petent commercial pilot. 

You next bring up the point that I have not told Mr. Booker he would 
have to pass ‘‘one of the stiffest examinations ever given before he is even 
considered fit to take the Cadet Course at Brooks Field’. I beg to differ 
with you on two points corcerning your statement: 

I sent Mr. Booker complete information concerning this course, as issued 
in pamphlet form by the Office Chief of Air Service, Washington, D. C. 
This information covered EVERYTHING connected with the prescribed 
course, and informed him that instead of having to pay for his training 
he would be paid $75 a month, clothed and fed by the Government during 
his training period. 

I disagree with you also on the point that the examination is the 
“stiffest ever given’’. Any high school graduate can pass the mental 
examination. In fact, the entire educational examination may be 
OMITTED if the applicant presents documentary evidence of graduation 
from a high school, a private preparatory school, or a recognized college 
or university, provided he has not been graduated from such a school 
more than two years immediately preceding his appearance before the 
Examining Board. 

The physical examination is the Air Service 609 that every officer in 
the Air Service must pass every six months. This examination is to 
determine a man's physical fitness to fly, and no officer in the Air Service 
is allowed to handle a plane by himself, unless he can successfully pass 
the examination. 

Extensive studies have been made by medical experts covering this 
matter and their recommendations have been adopted by the Army Air 
Service. 1 might add that the Air Service has spent and is spending a 
great deal of time and money in aeronautical research and conducts a 
Flight Surgeons School at Mitchel Field, L. I. 

As I have stated before, there are no Federal Laws at the present time 
which require a physical examination of an air pilot. This should be 
remedied at once by the passing of suitable laws by Congress covering all 
phases of aviation. 

I do not agree entirely with you that “the conditions surrounding com- 
mercial aviation are absolutely different and require a different type of 
pilot than does the Army Air Service’’. 

The Army pilot of today is not the Army pilot of a few years ago. 
During the rush of war flying training, there was not time to teach the 
pilot to be a Master Airplane Mechanic in addition to his flying duties. 
The pilot's business was to fly the plane and conquer the enemy, and 
there were plenty of other men to take care of the planes. Even at that 
time there were a large number of pilots who could repair almost anything 
that was physically possible for one man to handle 

The present graduate of the Primary and Advanced courses at Kelly 
Field is a pretty able mechanic and I believe can hold his own with the 
majority of commercial pilots when it comes to repairs, ete. Also, he 
has had a lot: of air experience, and I believe most of these graduates 
have had enough engine trouble over rough country—there is lots of 
rough country around Kelly Field—to enable them to handle a plane in 
and out of small fields. 

agree that commercial flying conditions are hard. That is the 
reason I believe the young pilot should be given every chance to learn 
to meet these conditions under the most favorable circumstances at a 
school where he can obtain the greatest amount of training at the least 
possible expense to himself. 

In regard to “the barnstormer with his six hundred dollar OX5 Jennie 
and his repair kit consisting of pliers, screw driver and a roll of hay- 
wire that put aviation on the map in the United States’’, I again disagree 
with you. 

This “Gypsy” pilot did more to hurt aviation in the United States 
than any other one agency. Most of these men killed themselves and a 
great number of the men they taught or attempted to teach to fly “went 
West” with them. They certainly put aviation ‘fon the map in the 
United States”, but it was a map of fatalities or “crash chart’ as it is 
sometimes called. 

However, my hat is off to each and everyone of them. They were doing 
the best they could with the best planes and equipment they could obtain. 
My contention is that the whole nation is to blame for such conditions 
existing and nothing has been done by Congress to change these conditions. 
Congress has the powcr to enact suitable Federal Laws covering aero- 
nautics. It is up to the people of the United States to demand that these 
laws be passed. The United States is practically the only civilized nation 
in the world in which there are no organized Federal Laws governing 
the various phases of aviation. 

receive a great many requests for information concerning flying 
training. The majority of these requests come from young men who have 
no money to waste on their training. They wish to obtain the best 
and greatest amount of flying training possible for the smallest expe.diture 
pessible. All of these men .wish to become the commercial pilots of the 
future and to capitalize their training along these lines. To these I 
recommend the Cadet Course offered by the Army Air Service for the 
reasons I have mentioned previously. 


Once in a while, however, I receive a request for information con- 
cerning training from a man or boy who evidently has plenty of money. 
These requests come from those who wish to learn to fly just for the 
sport of it. They do not expect to capitalize their training and they can 
afford to spend whatever amount is necessary to learn to fly. I frankly 
tell these men about the Cadet Course and the amount of time in the 
air required by the Army Air Service of a student in the Primary Course 
(75 hours) and then I refer them to a civilian school that I know will 
= them well, PROVIDED THEY PAY FOR ENOUGH TIME IN THE 


I wish to thank you for the opportunity you have given me of debating 
it with you. Let’s hear what the other fellows have to say on the subject. 
W. G. SCHAUFFLER, JR. 


Decatur Replies 


We are in receipt of your favor of February 16 and have noted carefully 
what you have to say in defense of your article and will try to take up 
your letter in the order in which it is written so that you may in- 
telligently understand our views on the matter. 

There is no doubt that some kind of Federal legislation regarding the 
operation of aircraft and the licensing of pilots is necessary but, if the 
government supervision in this matter is on a par with its supervision 
in other matters, the commercial companies of America would soon be 
legislated out of business. This is a feeling we believe to be universal 
throughout the commercial game. We, ourselves, recognize the need of 
this legislation provided it is intelligently interpreted. 

We do not agree with you concerning what you say regarding the 
Army training at Brooks or at Kelly. In the first place, ten hours dual 
instruction is required by the Army but the writer can name, off-hand, 
at least a half a dozen pilots who have soloed several hours under this 
requirement. 

You state in your letter that you do not understand how we can afford 
to give a complete course in aviation. We might draw your attention 
to the fact that the commercial schools of aviation last year trained and 
turned out a great many more pilots than did the Army Air Service. 
We do not limit the hours of dual instruction. In other words, we give 
& man actual flying instruction until he is qualified io fly. There is no 
man who can, off-hand, say Low many hours a student needs before he 
is capable of operating an airplane by himself, as one man may grasp 
the idea and interpret his instruction a great deal more intelligently 
than another student. You say that civilian schools that you know of 
charge $1 a minute in the air. We also know of some schools that 
charged this back in 1919, 1920 and 1921 but we do not know of an 
aviation school in America today that has a charge to exceed $250. We 
ourselves guarantee to teach a man to fly for $150. 

Your comparison to the flying ability between the instructor and the 
student does not seem to us to be very well taken. It would be just 
as fair to ask Harvard University how many they employed as instructors 
that did not have any more education than the students they were to 
teach as it would be to ask a commercial company whether or not their 
instructors had any more flying instruction or traintng than the students 
they were teaching to fly. It is a foregone conclusion that unless a 
instructor had a great deal more experience than the student, he would 
not be qualified as an instructor. 

You say in your next paragraph, page 4, that the Air Mail is employ- 
ing Army trained pilots. There is no reason why they should not and 
the reason why they should is very simple. The Air Mail flies DH planes 
with Liberty motors installed. Off-hand, we do not know of any com- 
mercial company in the country that is operating DH’s and Liberty motors 
and the Air Mail requires a man to have at least 75 hours on DH’s, thus 
eliminating automatically a lot of very fine commercial pilots, some hold- 
ing these positions. We, personally, know of one instance where one 
of the oldest of the Army trained pilots, wlio, immediately after the war, 
turned his activities to commercial aviation and is considered one of 
America’s best pilots, was turned down by the Air Mail, not through 
any lack of ability but due to the fact that he did not have 75 hours 
DH time. You also state that there wili be a fot of inexperienced men 
slip into the Air Mail positions under the sub-contracts that have been 
let. Your argument seems to be that unless a man is Army trained he 
is inexperienced. The writer holds an Army Air Service pilot’s license 
and served in the United States Navy Air Force but he knows of several 
commercial pilots who were trained by neither Service whom he considers 
to be his superior as pilots in every respect. The mere fact that a man 
is not Army trained does not mean that he is inexperienced and there is 
no logic in the argument that the pilot who trained men for the Army 
can not train men fully as well if he is on the payroll of a commercial 
school. 

Regarding the figures that we gave on the St. Louis Air Meet, we can 
not see where your question regarding the weather makes any material 
difference as both the Army pilots and the commercial pilots were flying 
urder the same conditions as far as weather was concerned and we might 
also draw your attention to the fact that it is somewhat easier for a pilot 
to set a ship down safely in rough country with a pair of 750 -x 125 
wheels on a landing gear and not “nose” over thar it is for a man to 
set down an under-powered ship with small 26 x 4 tires and you will 
find, upon investigation, that at least 80% of the commercial airplanes 
operated in America today are equipped with a lighter type. 

We also wish to make what we believe to be an honest correction. 
When you state that you were at Kelly Field in November, 1916, taking 
instruction, five hundred minutes under Eddie Stinson, you designate this 
as Kelly Field No. 1. This was not in active operation until 1917 and the 
first activities at San Antonio were from the old Remount Field at Fort 
Sam Houston. We also have some men here who can date back with the 
first Army flying. 

You state that you do not agree that the conditions surrounding com- 
mercial aviation are different from those surrounding the Army. We 
cannot understand why you fail to see this, as every hangar in the Army 
today has its crew and crew chief whose duty it is to keep the ships 
up to Army specifications, in the pink of condition and in flying shape 
at all times. The average commercial pilot depends absolutely on his 
own efforts to keep his ship in shape. When you say that you do not 
see that the flying conditions are different, we wish to ask you the fol- 
lowing questions: Is it your honest opinion that an Army pilot can take 
a standard type of Army training ship, such as a JN6H, and follow a 
commercial pilot in and out of the small fields that the commercial pilot 
will put an OX5 Standard in and out of and still not crack up the Army 
Jenny! We know the above test to be impossible, for, the commercial 
ship, with its low landing speed and pilot, to whom these fields have 
become necessary owing to the fact that he must land as close to towns, 
from which to carry his passengers, as it is possible to land, can be flown 
safely in and out of fields which it is impossible to fiy the Hisso Jenny 
in and out of. We gladly admit and recognize that the Army pilot of 
today is not the Army pilot of a few years ago but he is not the all- 
around mechanic nor is he capable of doing his own repair work as is 
the experienced barnstormer. This is no fault of the Army pilot but is 
simply due to the fact that he does not have to do it nor does he. 

There is no doubt your paragraph, in which you state that the “Gypsy” 
pilot has done more to hurt aviation than any other agent, carries more 
injustice than any one we have ever heard regarding aviation. We can 
name for you dozens of “Gypsy” fliers who have put in more hours in the 

Continued on page 460 
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cAn Extraordinary 
Test of “Durability ! 


HE Advance Aircraft Company of 

Troy, Ohio, builders of the well- 
known “Waco Nine,” have thoroughly 
demonstrated Valspar’s remarkable dura- 
bility and protective qualities through 
their own experience. 


“We have used Valspar Varnish for 
almost ten years,” writes Mr. Elwood 
Junkin of the Advance Company. “One 
of the Wacos produced by us in 1921 
has never been under cover in 4 years. 
This ship has traveled over practically all 
tHe states east of the Mississippi, and has 
been exposed to the weather throughout 
that entire period. 


“The Valsparred wing covers have 
never been replaced, and the only atten- 
tion given to the finish has been an 
occasional light coat of Valspar Varnish. 
Needless to say, we believe this demon- 
stration is the most convincing evidence 
ever presented of the extraordinary dura- 
bility of Valspar.” 

Anything that is worth Varnishing 
is worth Valsparring 









































VALENTINE’S 


ALSPAR 


The Varnish That Won't Turn White 
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last two years barnstorming than any Army pilot you can name in America 
and they put these hours in safely and without injuring anyone. 

This company, over a period of active flying since 1919, has never 
had a serious wreck of any description nor caused the slightest injury 
to any person whatsoever end the actual flying hours are a great many 
more per year by each pilot than for the same number of Army pilots 
any place in the country. 

We can only attribute the statement which you have made regarding 
these men, who have financed this business without any help whatsoever 
from the Government of United States and who have done more to acquaint 
the public with the airplane than all the money wasted and spent by 
the Government put together, to an absolute ignorance of your subject. 

We wish to draw your attention to your own statement where you say 
that you, yourself, were forced to take five hundred minutes of in- 
struction, from Eddie Stinson, who happens to be one of the oldest com- 
mercial pilots of America and who, regardless of the fact that he was 
not Army trained, was not considered incompetent but was rather con- 
sidered to be good enough that you admit he had charge of giving you 
five hundred minutes instruction. You, yourself, might investigate just 
how many hours Mr Stinson has put in as a barnstormer and then de- 
cide whether you would consider that he has been one of the great 
cetriments to aviation in the United States. While we are drawing your 
attention to him, we would also mention Billy Burke of Okmulgee, Okla.; 

. S&S. Thompson, now in Florida; ‘Pop’ Keller and Elmer Partridge 
of Ashburn Field, Chicago; Mattie Laird, who now builds the Laird at 
Chicago; Tony Yackey of the Yackey Aircraft Corporation who operates 
the Checkerboard Field at Chicago and many others too numerous to 
name, all of whom are strictly commercial operators and who have all 
been flying since before there was an Army Air Service to amount to 
anything and none of whom has been considerel a very great detriment 
to American aviation. 

DECATUR AIRCRAFT COMPANY. 


Government Aid Requested for Swedish Air 
Line’ 

Aktiebolaget Aerotransport, an all-Swedish air traffic com- 
pany, which has been receiving a government subsidy, has re- 
cently requested the government to grant a concession and 
subsidy in order to operate a commercial air route between 
Stockholm and Stettin. 

It is believed that a Swedish government subsidy would in- 
erease the traffic at the aerial port of Stockholm to a consider- 
able extent. Maintenance expenses for that port, it is point- 
ed out, would be balanced by income from increased foreign 
traffic. The Swedish government is financially interested in 
the Aerotransport company, which employs exclusively Swe- 
dish pilots and mechanics, numbering ten and forty, respec- 
tively. It is predicted that the requested subsidy will be 
granted. 





The Philadelphia Air Transport Meeting 

An “Aero-Transportation” meeting, sponsored by the En- 
gineers Club of Philadelphia, was held on Tuesday, March 
16. The meeting, which was held in the Bellevue-Stratford 
Hotel, Philadelphia, was divided into two sessions, the first 
commencing at 3:00 p.m. and the second, a dinner meeting, 
at 7:30 p.m. 

At the afternoon session, which was attended by fifty 
or sixty persons, the speakers were: C. M. Keys, president 
of the Curtiss company; Col. Paul Henderson, general man- 
ager of National Air Transport, Inc.; William B. Stout, of 
the Air Line Division of the Ford Motor Company and 
Capt. George W. Steele, U.S.N., of the Naval Air Station at 
Lakehurst, N. J. Mr. Keys, who opened the meeting, dis- 
cussed the “Present and Future of American and Foreign 
Air Service”. Mr. Keys spoke of the air lines which are 
being developed at the present time with particular regard 
to the National Air Transport. He also discussed the ac- 
tivities of the individual air operators who are doing so 
much to develop commercial air work throughout the country. 

Mr. Keys was followed by Col. Henderson. He spoke 
on the subject of “Airways and Airdromes” and discussed, in 
a very interesting manner, the ground equipment of the Air 
Mail service and pointed out how vitally important ground 
equipment is to the successful operation of an air line. He 
further emphasized the importance of municipal airports to 
the growth of air transportation. 

William B. Stout, who followed, discussed “Heavier-Than- 
Air Craft” in general terms. He laid especial emphasis on 
the importance of engine development to airplane design 
and the urgent need for drastic reductions in engine prices. 
Mr. Stout declared that it was his opinion that while the 
government should be responsible for the provision of certain 
ground requisites of air transportation, the actual regulation 
of flying might well be left to the insurance companies who 
would, in the interests of safety and their own financial suc- 
cess, encourage the development of only the safest equipment 
and the employment of the most reliable pilots. 

(Continued on Page 462) 
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RB2 Transport Plane as extensively flown with Essex Coach, ofice equipment and 8 men. 


=3 WEIGHT CARRYING ABILITY AND AMPLE SPACE REPRESENT THE PAY ELEMENTS OF AIR 
LTRANSPORT. THE BURNELLI TYPE COMBINES LARGE CAPACITY WITH HIGH EFFICIENCY 
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PELTIFIFF FFI I S44 


IRVING AIR CHUTE 


manufactured by 


Irving Air Chute Company 


523 Main Street, Buffalo, New Y ork 
Cable Address: IRVING - BUFFALO 


Contractors to 


U.S. AIR SERVICE - U.S. NAVY -~ U.S. AIR MAIL 
BRITISH AIR MINISTRY - ROYAL CANADIAN AIR FORCE 
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AIRPLANES For SALE 


We sold over $110,000.00 worth of airplanes, motors and parts last year and still have a large number for sale. We believe 
the prices on airplanes are at their lowest, and a small deposit on any of eur airplanes will hold same for spring delivery. We 
expect a sharp advance in prices very soon. 

We stili have plenty of Standards, Jennies, Canucks, Orioles, D.H.’s with Liberty motors, Spads less motors, T.M. Scouts 
with and without motors. A large number of these airplanes are set up, test flown, and ready for immediate fly away delivery. 

Come and take your pick. 

NEW STANDARD J-1 AIRPLANES with guaranteed overhauled Hispano-Suiza motors, 150 H.P. .........0- cece ceccees $1500.00 


ee See ook re See ee GI BIOOOND o.oo. 6.0. cs cialis oh bain ts 060055 es 000d essediederenesoressoene 1300.00 
NEW STANDARD J-1 AIRPLANES with Government overhauled OXX6 motors ......... cc cece cee n ces e rene eeeeseees 1100.00 
ee ee Oe See He UT GD GIO o.oo. cond ok 0b 64.6 065:6:0:006660.56,609:0:404.6.8640006046 6068600 1100.00 
NEW STANDARD J-1 AIRPLANES with Government overhauled OX5 motors ........c cece cece cece cece eeeeeeasceees 900.00 
ee ee ee Se SD GI oi 60-0 0.0 5:0 00:4 4645:404 6550 r5d 04) 4404 049 .0006ddOOdRE 00496454088 650.00 


These airplanes come complete with tools and instruments and the front seat is built so as to accommodate two passengers 
These airplanes have been reconstructed and new longerons, new controls, new wires, new strnts, new fittings. new instruments were 
installed where needed. One-third deposit will hold any of the above airplanes for spring delivery, storage and insurance free. 


No bond required LE ARN TO FL Room and board near 


No charge for breakage field at $10.00 per week. 
100.00 a 
Eight years without an accident IN Ww PS G S OLO 76 Students Graduated in 1925 











We guarantee to solo our students regardless of the number of flying hours required. We also furnish planes at very 
pnagee a rates for those who wish to qualify for the F.A.I. pilots certificate and we maintain an employment agency for our grad- 
uate pilots. 

: The flying school of the Robertson Aircraft Corporation is one of the oldest and best known in the United States. Our 
instructors are ex-army aviators and are mail pilots with wide experience and our training equipment is the best obtainable. In 
over eight years of operation our students have never damaged a ship in their solo flights. 

The flying field is approximately six miles from St. Louis and is easily accessible by railroad, street car and hard surfaced 
roads. It is the largest and best privately owned field in the country and the International Rices of 1923 were held there. Mail 
planes arrive and leave daily. 

_ Our course requires about two weeks, depending on the individual, and after its completion the refinements of the art can 
be gained only from experience. Commercial aviation is a rapidly growing industry. Don’t delay! Enroll now! 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET 
It is not necessary to purchase an airplane in order to take this course. 


ROBERTSON AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


OPERATORS OF UNITED STATES AIR MAIL ST. LOUIS-CHICAGO 


LAMBERT-ST. LOUIS FLYING FIELD, ANGLUM, MO. 
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The afternoon session was brought to a close when Captain 
Steele read a very interesting paper on Airships, discussing 
the early Zeppelins and concluding with a discourse on the 
Shenandeah and the Los Angeles and the new ships which 
it is hoped are shortly to be built by the Navy. 

At the dinner in the evening many interesting personages 
in the aeronautical field were present, among the 300 to 350 
guests who sat down to dinner in the large ball room of the 
Bellevue-Stratford hotel. Among those at the Speakers’ 
table were: Maj. Gen. Sir Sefton Brancker, Director of 
Civil Aviation in the British Air Ministry; the Hon. J. Walter 
Drake, Assistant Secretary of Commerce; Charles C. Gove; 
Col. Paul Henderson; C. M. Keys; William P. McCracken, 
Jr.; Capt. George W. Steele, U.S.N.; William B. Stout and 
Maj. Howard F. Wehrle. 

After Mr. Gove had spoken regarding the activities of the 
Air Mail Service and had expressed the regrets of the Hon. 
Harry S. New, Postmaster General, at not being present, 
Hollinshead N. Taylor, whe is chairman of the Aviation Com- 
mittee of the Sesqui-Centennial, discussed, for a few moments, 
the air activities of this important function, followed by 
Major Wehrle, who is in charge of the National Air Races to 
be held at Philadelphia this year, who discussed these races. 

Mr. Drake, addressing the meeting, discussed, with extreme 
interest, the attitude of the Department of Commerce toward 
the prospects of its being in charge of the regulation of com- 
mercial flying. From Mr. Drake’s remarks nothing but ease 
ean be entertained regarding the conservative and cooperative 
manner in which the Department of Commerce will attack 
these new problems. 

Sir Sefton Brancker, when ealled upon by the chairman to 
speak, discussed the air transportation activities carried on 
under subsidy by the British, He explained how the British 
Government regarded air transport as a vitally important fea- 
ture in the development of the Empire and, with this in mind 
had decided to carry on a full-scale experiment in air trans- 
portation, for such is the light in which the London-Conti- 
nental airways are viewed by the Government. He concluded 


a very interesting discourse by paying a tribute to American 
operations both of the Air Mail and of the individual op- 
erators throughout the country which operations have con- 
siderably impressed him. Among the final speakers of the 
evening was William P. McCracken who discussed air legis- 
lation from its first conception to the present time. 

One of the most important features of the evening session 
was the display of a working map of the United States, show- 
ing the transcontinental Air Mail route and the subsidiary 
routes. The working of the Air Mail route was demonstrated 
by the movement of small lights from coast to coast and by 
the changing of time and the day and night representations 
which were depicted in the working model. 


New Planes Delivered By Air 

A Douglas C-1 Transport airplane from the 2nd Bombard- 
ment Group left Langley Field, Va., for Mitchel Field, L.L., 
New York, at 1:30 p.m., March 1, on the first leg of a flight 
across the continent to Santa Monica, Calif. Capt. Floyd 
E. Galloway, A.S., was in command of the plane with Lieut. 
Edwin R. McReynolds, -A.S., as pilot and Teeh. Serg. Harry 
Glasecock, 59th Service Squadron, as mechanic. At Mitchel 
Field the transport will pick up two officer pilots and then 
proceed to Bolling Field, Washington, D.C., where it will 
take one additional officer pilot, making a total of five officers 
and one enlisted mechanic who will make the flight to the 
Pacific Coast. 

The purpose of this flight is to transport to the Pacifie Coast 
in the most economical and expeditious manner, four Air 
Service pilots, where they will, at the Douglas Airplane Fac- 
tory, accept delivery of four new Douglas X-O2 observation 
planes, and fly them to their respective home stations. It 
has been estimated that several thousand dollars will be saved 
to the Government by delivering these new airplanes to their 
respective stations by air rather than by shipping them by rail 
and this method also has the additional advantage of giving 
the pilots valuable experience in piloting the planes across 
the continent. 
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FOR PERFORMANCE, RELIABILITY, MA- 
NEUVERABILITY, SAFETY AND ECONO- 
MY, THE WOODSON EXPRESS IS UN- 
EQUALED. 


This model will carry a pay load of 600 pounds exclusive of pilot and 
fuel for 4 hours and has a seating capacity for three passengers and 
pilot making it a most desirable all-around plane. 


FOR EXPRESS, MAIL AND PASSENGER 
LINES, TAXI SERVICE, MAPPING, SKY- 
WRITING, ETC. 


Powered with either the 260 HP Salmson water cooled radial or the 
200 HP Wright J-4 Whirlwind air cooled radial. 

Deliveries are being made in numerical order and orders for early 
spring delivery must be placed now. 


It Will Pay You Well To See This Plane 
Before You Invest In Other Equipment. 


We will gladly give a demonstration without obligation, at any time 
you can arrange to visit our field at Bryan 
Write or wire now for appointment 


WOODSON ENGINEERING COMPANY 
BRYAN, OHIO 
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SALE OF 101 ITEMS 
OF AIRPLANE EQUIPMENT 


Read ‘Carefully 


Order Today by Item No. 


Full payment must accompany orders under $10.00, otherwise 50% 


Price 
Airspeed Indicator, Bristol, luminous dial 0-160 MPH, 
RE EE ree Te re re PEPE Poorer err $ 5.00 
Airspeed Indicator, Bristol, luminous dial 0-160 MPH, 
TT FOR re er re re Peer eT eee 3.50 
Air Gauge, 2’ non-luminous face 0-10 Ibs., used ...... .25 
Air Gauge, 2’ luminous face 0-6 Ibs., new .........-. .50 
Air Pumps, hand brass 1144” barrel, new ...........- .50 
Altimeters—Taylor 5’ luminous face, 15,000 ft., new . 3.00 





Altimeters—Taylor 5” luminous face, 15,000 ft., used 1.00 
Altimeters—Taylor 3144” luminous face, 20,000 ft., new 5.00 
Altimeters—Taylor 3, luminous face, 25,000 ft., used 3.00 
Altimeters—Zenith 3144” luminous face, 28,000 ft., new 6.00 
Altimeters—Zenith 3144” luminous face, 28,000 ft., "used 3.00 
Altimeters—Schneider 344” luminous face, 25, 000 ft., 

NN wcksecinad-os bore eee ee ea aie ae aad OK 6.00 
Advertising novelties, toy ball, paper parachutes 

SS eS reer ra rer er ee ery reer r se 2.00 
Brass-Hose Tees % x % hose size ........2eseee0% .10 
Brass Shut-off Cock 4” P.T. with 5/16” nut and 

COMB: GUNMOEIOM GOUIIIIEE oc iccccccdswdsveracss .25 
Control Cables, Rudder and Elevator JN4D, rew 

Cs: MD. -4:sdneinn ke Che wae a aes mesma 1.00 
Clamps-Hose, wire as used on Liberty motor % to 1” 

ee, Brrr re et a Te ee eee 1.50 
Clamps-Hose, Band % to 3” outside hose dimensions 

Se er en ere ar Pens 2.00 
Compas: 

OO reer re ry Pe rr ree Oy Pe ee ae ere” 7.50 
Copper Tacks—%” long 3/16”7—%4”’—5 /16’”—%” 

CO BD 6.500 bcs cs tenssdnseasedsnwnewseee 25 
Cord—Shock Absorber—5’/—-White and red and white 

and blue—Mfg. 1923, (per ft.) ........-ceeees 10 
Covers—D.H. Propeller—new army duck—perfect con- 

SE: added ok eG nie deka oh Gakseed miata dh i dada oe 2.50 
Covers—150 MHisso Propeller—water-proof mohair— 

DOD a cntcacactanndodsnasbadedcbakoee 2.00 
Covers—OX5 Propeller—water-proof mohair—newly 

SD: pbk asa dee ee eek Oe aod ain ak 1.00 
Covers—JN4D Cock-pit front—water-proof mohair— 

newly made with fasteners 2.2.6 ccccccccccece 2.00 
Covers—JN4D Cock-pit rear—water-proof mohair— 

WOU TOES WH TMIRORG 6 o.6-0b.c0b cn c00b co 060 2.00 
Covers—JN4D Motor Cover—water-proof mohair—new- 

ff. fo aera rr fore 1.50 
Cushions—made for JN4D Canuck—D.H.—Spad—new- 

ee BEE iach e bie akee i Aken eels eek ae as 1.00 
Dope—in 50 gal. drums and bbls, unfit for aircraft 

ee 8 errr tre peer ee 5.00 
Gas Gauges—misc. sizes for shallow tanks—all new . .25 


Gas Gauges—misc. sizes for deep tanks—all new .... -75 
Goggles—tTriplex, non-shatterable glass, new heavy 


ERE OE ee Pere e 3.00 
Gaskets for Liberty Motor—complete set ............ 3.50 
Hisso Valves, brand new—perfect condition ........ .50 
Map-case—9 x 19 Leather—new—perfect condition . 1.50 
*Propellers — Hisso — 150-190 Gov’t. surplus stock, 

TE TN cance arceansd ce cbieehand maddie 10.00 
*Propellers—OX5 90 H.P. Gov’t. surplus stock, various 

EE, So din acd. 0nwe: 0.ciard i mk eck cn ee aca aaa 6.00 
Motors—OX2— in original boxes as received from Gov- 

ED. 00-0 b.06s'6 oa osm dd iees oh aca he led 150.00 


Magnetos—Dixie 800 for 150-180—Hisso—brand new 30.00 
Magneto—Berling D-81—new without breaker assembly 5.00 
Magneto—-Starting—Booster—various makes—as is 1.00 
Spark plugs—ball top—A. C. for Liberty Motor—new  .20 
Spark plugs—clip top—A. C. % x 18 Threads—new 


ee Oe ren eo re ree .25 
Tachometers—Warner 0-2000—all new ............ 2.50 
ne a SE, SR cs cc wice-cdeeeeuie eam aeewiacas .50 
Wire Manifolds, with all wires and terminals for OX5 

SE ccaccacdvdeseneshensh aed aeeeesnedes cae es 4.00 


Item 


47 


100 
101 


Price 

Wire Manifolds, with all wires and terminals for OXX6, 
OOP re er er ee ee 4.00 
*Seats—Wicker, low back, full upholstered .......... 1.25 


Tires—new stock—Goodyear Cord 900 x 200 clincher 35.00 
Tires—new stock—Goodyear Cord 32 x 6 straight side 25.00 





Motors—Siemen-Halske, 200 H.P. Rotaries, original 
boxes, one is less equipment ... ......+.-. 2 for 750.00 
Motors—LeRhone, 80 H.P. original boxes with tools 
Pree eee ee re 90.00 
Liberty 12 High Compression—run only few hours, 
perfect condition ........c.cscceccccsceccoes 1100.00 
Struts—Wing—inner or outer with fittings JN4D = 
Serer ere re ere re ee Ce rire e 
Struts—Fuselage Station No. 3 vertical JN4D or B, - 
er APRS Pere eT Pee eT TC Tire er Ce Te ee d 
Struts—Aileron-—long diagonal Canuck, new ....... .50 
Struts—Aileron-——short straight Canuck, new ...... .50 
Struts—Aileron—short spacer Curtiss H, new ...... .50 
Struts—Center Section—JN4D—Canuck, new ....... .50 
Struts—Cabane Mast—JN4D—Canuck, new ........ .25 
Struts—Landing Gear—Ash—old style—Canuck, new .25 
*Spreader Board Struts—two-piece—Canuck, new . -50 
*Landing Gear—complete less wheels—Canuck with ‘Axle 
Sh cd dare bb ty Cae ed ak ae ee aa KOS 
*Landing Gear—complete less wheels or axle—Canuck, 
MEE ibs besser Gkdhedadéa BARS ONEDLEED ROSS .00 
*Landing Gear—complete less wheels—Ackerman—fits 
Sem OF CHMMEM. BOW oo o.kc 60600260 0es8,00006 10.00 
*Landing Gear—complete less wheels for Bristol Fighter 10.00 
Wing skid—Ask for JN4D or Canuck, new ........ 1.00 
Wing skid—Hickory or Metal JN4D or Canuck, new 1.25 
Engine Bearers—JN4D or Canuck, new .........+. .50 
Engine Bearers—JN4D using Hisso motor, rew ..... 1.00 
Tires—700 x 100 Goodyear Cord, new ............ 4.00 
Tubes—700 x 100 Goodyear can be used on 26 x 4, new 1.00 
Tires—26 x 3 Goodyear Cord, new ..........eee00. 2.50 
Temes B6 ut S GOGO, BOM 6 ccccbecascacesecsse 1.00 
Tubes—900 x 200 Goodyear, new fresh stock ........ 6.05 
Tubes—750 x 125 Goodyear, new fresh stock ........ 4.00 
*Elevators—Canuck—covered natural finish, new ..... 4.00 
*Elevators—J N4D—covered natural finish, new ...... 8.00 
*Fins—vertical JN4D or Standard covered .......... 1.50 
Wheele—26 = 4, TR GORE onc ccccccccccceseces 5.00 
Wheels—759 x 125, Slightly used .........cccce00. 7.50 
Wheels—26 x 4—Ackerman, new ...........eee00 2.00 


Pulleys—with housing 2%” for %” cable, brass, new .20 
Map Boards, mahogany, used on JN4D plane, new ... .10 


Wime-dields, GE TEE GPR, BOW cc cciccccsccccsese .50 
Starter—electric—Bijur for Liberty ................ 50.00 
Tachometer shaft—J-M-714’, brand new complete .. 5.50 
Tool kits complete for Gnome motor, new .......... 5.00 
Propeller Wrench for large nut OX5 motor, new 1.00 
Propeller Wrench for small nut OX5 motor, new .... 1.00 
*Wing, lower right or left — Canuck — newly covered 

IS 58. 6:55439-40. 40 0ddd os eee akeek is 5.00 
*Wing, upper right or left—Canuck or Jenny ...... 50.00 
*Wings, complete set JN4D—uncovered, needs repairs 

DE stectapadiadactcaadasdacd khedea ee wae eed 
Instruments—Altimeters—Airspeed Gauges—Tachometers 

COG Sica Secagseees cadens eeba wads 
Instruments—Cc mpasses—Thermometers—various other 

I ND 5 iii hs oh aaa be Gen 6s bos .50 
Guides—Overhead for control wires on JN4D, new .. 10 
Spokes—for 26 x 4 wheel, nickle-plated, new ....... 1.00 
Lot 1—mixed lot of new thimbles and clips, all sizes 

Oe GE os chad gestae shed caches 63000400 .00 
Lot 2—mixed lot of pulleys—clips—eye bolts 

I td iia ctinhia i is ath. sla ura sy aide oy ink 1.00 
Lot 3—mixed lot of bolts—nuts—washers—wood and 

sepanene genews,. BD Te. BOE 2 occ nook eciccsooses .00 - 


Lot 4—mixed lot of turnbuckles, clevis pins—shackles 
10 Ib. box 


cee eeereececee sree serseesesreeeesseee 


ITEMS MARKED WITH * CRATING CHARGES EXTRA 


IF ITS ANYTHING NEW IN AIRCRAFT JOHNSON WILL HAVE IT 


Johnson Airplane & Supply Co. 


THE WORLDS LARGEST AERONAUTICAL SUPPLY HOUSE 


Dayton, Ohio 
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AIRPORTS AND AIRWAYS 








Detroit News 
By L. S. Gillette 

Every aviation-minded citizen in town turned out on March 
6 to give Gen. “Billy” Mitchell the greatest reception he has 
received since he left the Army. He was met at the station 
by a large force of the Detroit Flying Club and numerous 
prominent city officials. A parade of eighteen limousines, 
loaned by several of the automobile companies, escorted 
“Billy” on his tour of inspection. 

At the flying fields, there has been considerable activity. 
Eddie Stinson has been busy demonstrating his new plane 
at Selfridge Field and last Friday he flew the plane to Chicago 
to meet several prominent people who are considering pur- 
chasing several of this type. Verville has been also busy 
during the week carrying prospective purchasers for his new 
folding wing job and making other demonstrations. The 
Hunt Aviation Co. are seeking to sell two of their Standards 
to make room for some planes of newer type. Virgil Simmons 
now has his planes stored at Packard Field and is starting to 
look them over for early Spring operation. He has been 
required to move from his previous place of operations, East- 
wood Field, on account of the property being taken over for 
sub-division by a real estate concern. Simmons will use 
Packard Field this year. 

Outside of the flying fields there were two other events of 


importance during the week. At the regular meeting of the 
Society of Automotive Engineers, Lieut. Cyrus Bettis of the 
First Pursuit Group, Selfridge Field and winner of the 1925 
Pulitzer Race, delivered a paper entitled “Aircraft Engine 
Operation and Maintenance”. In his talk, before approxi- 
mately 100 members and guests, Bettis pointed out that 
greater care must be taken in the periodic inspection of en- 
gine accessories, oil and fuel lines and engine controls in 
order to reduce the number of forced landings from engine 
failure. His talk was accompanied by lantern slides. 

Lieut. H. H. Ogden one of the Round-the-World fliers and 
Capt. C. H. Biddlecombe of the British Air Ministry were 
the principal speakers at the Thursday luncheon of the De- 
troit Flying Club. 


Mechanic Gets $40,000 


Commander Franco of the Plus Ultra and his fellow airmen 
sailed from Buenos Aires for Spain on March 11, on board 
the Argentine Cruiser Buenos Aires for Huelva, Spain. They 
were given an enthusiastic send-off. 

Just before the airmen departed Commander Franco for- 
mally presented the Plus Ultra to the Argentine nation at 
a function which was marked by memorable scenes. 

The lowest ranking member of the crew of the seaplane, 
Plus Ultra, was Pablo Rada, the mechanician. He embarked 





cellent condition. 
dition, fine looking and flying ship at $1050.00. 
condition, a very good buy at $1150.00. 


$1075.00, without motor $875. 


shipping, only few left $225.00. 


weigh 530 Lb. Low gas and oil consumption. 
big bargain at $550 each. 


Irish linen Grade AA, 36” wide, 90c per yd. 


cord 20c per foot, windshields stock-$2.00 per lb. 


Helmets in dozen lots $4.50 each. 
casings $11.40, new tubes $2.75. 

verted to two placed OX5 less motor and cowl $475.00. 
spinner for OX5 TM $15.00. 
new, each $10.00. 





YACKEY’S ANNUAL SPRING SALE 


Two place, OX5, dual control Yackey Sport, only used 10 hours, guarantee motor and plane to be in ex- 
Sale price $1350.00; delivered any place for 10c per mile. 
One rebuilt OXX6 Canuck, dual control, fuselage just rebuilt and recovered, guaranteed to be in excellent con- 


One rebuilt OXX6 Canuck, dual control, three place, reconditioned throughout, guaranteed to be in excellent 
Single place OX5 Yackey Sport, 38 gallon gas capacity, complete, easy to fly, with overhauled OX5 motor 


One Lincoln Standard Tourabout, 3 place, 180 Clisso motor, has had only 6 hours since overhaul, new Hamilton 
prop, new cartridge core radiator, 50 gallon gas tank, fine shape $1500.00. 
OX5 motors, just rebuilt in our shops, guaranteed in excellent condition, will demonstrate on test stand before 


Liberty 6 Hall Scotts, parts interchangeable with Liberty 12 parts. 
These motors excellent condition just test run, only four left; 


Lot of Hisso parts, will send list price $450.00, well worth $700.00. 
Lot of four Renault Motors 300 HP. 12 Cylinder with many extra parts $875.00. 


Canuck wing covers, lowers only, real Irish linen $15.00. 


Thread, tape, varnish, enamels, lacquers,—all colors, safety wire, fiber lined gas hose,—all sizes 60c per foot. 
New OX5 rings-50c, new OX5 valves 50c. 
All kinds of new stock for building, overhaul and repair work. 
12 foot distant type thermometers, radiated, new, original box $8.50. 
TM fuselage, like new, complete, less instruments and covers-$225.00. 
Steel tubing motor mounting for OX5 in TM $75.00. Nose 
Lower TM wings, new government covers $15.00 crated $20.00. 
26x4 wheels for JN4, Canuck OX TM $5.00 each. 


THREE BRAND NEW OX5 JENNIES, AS RECEIVED FROM THE AIR MAIL, $900.00 EACH. THESE 
SHIPS ARE COMPLETE IN EVERY DETAIL AND HAVE NEW CURTISS OX5 MOTORS INSTALLED. 


YACKEY AIRCRAFT CO. » 


Excellent type motor 220 HP. Only 


Nitrate dope, new stock 5 gallon cans $10.00. 


New shock 
Hose clamps 10c. each. 
Special helmets $5.00. 
New Stock 26x4 
T™< fuselage con- 


Goggles, new type $4.50 each. 


TM Landing gear vees, 
DH landing gear vees, wood $7.50. per pair. 


Forest Park, Illinois 
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The New Curtiss O-1 “Falcon” 


The Curtiss O-1 Falcon recently took first place in the Air Service competition 
for observation aeroplanes. The Falcon, powered with the old reliable Curtiss D-12 
motor, carries a useful load of over 1700 pounds including pilot, observer, ordnance, 
camera, radio equipment and fuel — completely equipped to undertake the most 
dificult reconnaissance mission. 


Intensive engineering in duralumin construction has made possible an exception- 
al performance. Even with the load required in an observation plane the Falcon 
becomes a competitor in the pursuit ship class. Having a climb of over 1200 feet 
per minute, its speed is 136 miles per hour. at 15,000 feet and its absolute ceiling is 
more than 20,000 feet. 


Air Services everywhere now recognize the importance of the two-place pursuit 
ship and the Falcon at once becomes a forerunner of this new class. 


Curtiss Aeroplane & Motor Company, Inc. 
Garden City 


New York 
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with the other members of the crew of the flying boat, a com- 
paratively wealthy man. His countrymen in Argentina col- 
lected and made up for him a purse of about $40,000. This 
sum, in Spain, will permit Rada and his family to live in 
comparative ease. 

Awaiting him in Spain are other gifts, including the Labor 
gold medal, which carries with it a pension and the right of 
his children to receive free tuition in the schools. 


Flying Fishermen 

C. H. Rhodes of Virginia, Minn., has been kind enough 
to send us in some photographs which, too blurred to repro- 
duce, show a most splendid match of big lake trout, procured 
by the winter flying fishermen of Minnesota. Mr. Rhodes 
uses a C-6 Standard which he has fitted with skiis. He flies 
passengers from Elye, Minn., in to Snow Bank Lake. The 
flight takes only 30 min. and, as there are no roads into the 
lake, it takes two days of strenuous snowshoeing to get there 
by the old fashion method of travel. Mr. Rhodes charges 
each of his two passengers $17.50 and, so far this season, he 
has made fifteen trips. The fishing is done through holes in the 
ice and the trout weigh betwen 4 and 12 lb. each. 


V. F. W. Aviation Post 

An aviation post of the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States will be formally installed in New York in the 
near future, under the personal direction of Joseph C. Thom- 
son, New York State Commander of the organization. At 


the present time, according to Mr. Thomson, there are a num- | 


ber of fliers included in the membership of the 150 greater 
New York posts of the organization but it is the belief of 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars officials that there are enough 
fliers who have seen service overseas to permit the formation 
of an exclusively “aero” post. 

Father John J. Sullivan, Chaplain of the New York State 
Department of the Veterans of Foreign Wars, who was 
chaplain of the Air Service overseas and affectionately known 
to every aviator as the “flying chaplain” is taking an active 
interest in the plans for the formation of the Aviation Post 
and it is anticipated that he will be one of the charter mem- 
bers. 

Applications for charter membership in the proposed Avia- 
tion post may be obtained from Joseph C. Thomson, New 
York State Commander, Veterans of Foreign Wars, 32 Union 
Square, New York City. 


Los Angeles News 
By Pat MacDonald 

Los Angeles now has another airport opening up on aviation 
row, Western Ave., known as the Short Airport. Stanley 
Short is the owner and George Miller is in charge of flying 
activities. At the present time they are using three Jennies. 

Ernie Longbrake is building an airplane of his own design. 
An OX5 three place design with steel tubular fuselage, ete. 

The Aero Corp. of California, formerly Burdett Airport, 
has been doing a very good business during the past two 
months, now having thirty-two students and having soloed four 
students in the past week. These were R. A. Edwards, G. 
A. Coxe, W. Natte and Geo. Hobart. Some new students 
are: R. L. Sydel of Bell, Cal.; Thos. B. Riley, Los Angeles; 
Dr. T. H. Costenbader, Los Angeles; Pete Gibson, Bell, Cal.; 
Lee Willey, La Habra, Cal.; O. Kerkoff, Los Angeles; Geo. 
Moyer, Los Angeles; M. Moose, Los Angeles; H. Schott, Los 
Angeles. 

Mr. Spence of the Spence Airplane Photos, who does all his 
flying from this field, left recently for Mexico on a two weeks 
job for the Fairchild Camera concern. 

Paul Whittier has also returned from his trip through the 
East, where he had the opportunity of flying a number of 
late planes. He returned by way of Central America, stop- 
ping off for a month in Costa Rica. He says he is glad to 
be back in the sunshine where he can paddle around through 
the atmosphere in his shirt sleeves, comfortably. The Aero 
Corp. shops are busy rebuilding several planes at the pre- 
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Text Book of 
Aeronautical 
Engineering 


309 PAGES 
a 
146 ILLUSTRATIONS 


By PROF. A. KLEMIN 


Dept. of Aeronautical Engineering, N. Y. University 








PART I 
Aerodynamical Theory and 
Data 
PART II 


Airplane Design 








Price—Postpaid in the U. S. $4.50 


GARDNER 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Rooms 511 and 512 


225 FOURTH AVE. 


NEW YORK CITY 
N. Y. 
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onald Aeronautic 
Library 


T HE FIRST comprehensive, or- 

ganized library of practical aero- 
nautics in any language. As planned, 
this Library embraces aerostation as 
well as aviation. It includes volumes 
on aircraft instruments, gases, power 
plants, piloting and maneuvering, de- 
sign and construction, air traffic, air 
warfare, balloon and airship fabrics, 
and subjects of like importance. 


The Editor is Lieut. Colonel C. 
deF. Chandler, U. S. Army, Retired 
(Colonel, U. S. Air Service, Res.), 
a leading authority on aeronautics 
and a well known pioneer balloon 
and airship pilot. He was com- 
manding officer of the first Army Aviation School at College ¢ 
Park, Md., and later Chief of the Balloon Section of the 


American Expeditionary Forces. 




















Cou. C. DEF. CHANDLER 


Volumes Now Ready 
(Other titles to be announced shortly) 


Aeronautical Meteorology. 

By WILLIS R. GREGG. 
Carefully prepared to furnish the quickest, most direct means 
of acquiring the fundamental understanding of wind and 
weather conditions that is needed in practical aeronautics. 


11 plates, 33 diagrams and charts. /44 pages. Cloth. $2.50. 


Aircraft Instruments. 

By H. N. EAton and Other Specialists. 
Complete explanations of the theory and practical use of 
over 175 types and makes of aeronautic instruments of both 
American and European manufacture—practically all those 
in use today. The only comprehensive book of its kind; 


includes instruments for testing purposes as well as both 
ground and flight instruments. 10 plates, 58 line cuts. 
269 pages. Cloth. $5.00. 

Balloon and Airship Gases 

By C. DEF. CHANDLER and WALTER S. DIEHL. 


Part I explains processes for producing, testing, and puri- 
fying both hydrogen and helium and describes methods for 
compressing and storing gases. Part II deals with the 
physics of gases and contains many valuable tables and for- 


mulas. 2 plates, 24 line illustrations. 226 pages. Cloth. 

$4.00. 

Sent for Examination Without Charge 

To examine any of these books check the title or titles of those 
desired on the order form below, and mail it to us. The books 
indicated will be sent postpaid. Within five days after receiving 
them send check to cover the amount due, or, if unsatisfactory, 
you may return the book or books. 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 
Publishers : - - 15 East 26th Street, New York, N. Y. 


aw oe eee (se This Order lor —_——— io oa 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 








15 E. 26th St., New York, N. Y 
You may send me postpaid the book or books checked below. 
Within five days after receiving them I will remit in full for those 


I keep and return any others to you. 


— Aeronautical Meteorology. $2.50 — Aircraft Instruments. $5.00 














— Balloon and Airship Gases. $4.00 
Name 
Address 
City State 
Firm or Rank or M71 





Position 





Connection 





Signature —— 
To receive announcements of forthcoming volumes, check here — 


sent time. They just purchased a new OXX6 Standard from 
the Crawford Airplane Co. for use in short passenger hops. 

The Rogers Airport is doing a rushing business with four 
Standards, carrying passengers at the rate of $1.00 each. 
They now have sixteen students, having soloed several recent- 
ly. They are also doing a good business in aerial photo- 
graphy. hs 

The Dycer Airport was converted to a good alighting field 
for seaplanes for a couple of weeks during February, but, 
since the rain is over, it has again become a nice respectable 
landing field for Jennies, Standards, Tommies and a resting 
place for one Junkers monoplane. 

The Black Cats are still doing a lot of stunt work and 
make the Aero Corp. field their headquarters. Last Sunday 
they put on an exhibition with plane changes, ete., over the 
races at Ascot Park where Bon Macdougall raced. Next 
Sunday they are putting on an exhibition for the Internation- 
al Newsreel. 





United States Air Forces 











New Construction Work at the San Antonio Depot 


The construction of a new Paint and Dope House for the 
Engineering Department of the San Antonio Air Intermediate 
Depot, Texas, having been approved, the contract was let by 
the Constructing Quartermaster of Fort Sam Houston, and 
the work is now under way. This will be a steel hangar 
200x110x20 ft., affording ample room for the extensive oper- 
ations required in the doping of airplane fabric, ete., and 
will be a most welcome improvement, the old building housing 
this activity being so constructed and in such condition as to 
impair efficient production in this respect. 

The headquarters office has been rearranged and partitioned 
off in such a way as to add materially to the efficiency of the 
administrative work of the Depot. 


Flying Through the Southern Islands 


A very interesting flight through the Southern Islands was 
recently made by Capt. L. B. Jacobs, Lieuts. J. W. Monohan, 
Guy Kirksey, W. K. Burgess, Master Sgt. R. E. Eisman and 
Staff Set. C. E. Wiggs. Three Douglas Cruisers were used 
and little trouble was experienced. Visits were made to 
Romblon, Capiz, Iloilo, Bacolod, Bais, Zamboanga, Jolo, Cota- 
bato, Camp Keithley, Cagayan, Lake Lanao (2300 ft. above 
sea level), Surigao, Cebu, Manito, Legaspi, Tacloban and 
Corregidor. It is contemplated making several of these trips 
through the Philippine Archipelago this dry season. On 
the return from Mindanao, Major Fletcher of Moro Service 
fame, accompanied Lieut. Burgess. He is an officer of 26 
years’ service, most of which has been spent in the Moro Coun- 
try. In addition, he is a great Air Service enthusiast and 
an excellent traveling companion. 

The aerial jaunt mentioned above consumed 15 days. 


Army Air Orders 


Maj. Sumpter Smith, A.S. Res., Maj. William D. Tipton, 
A.S. Res., Capts. Charles T. Phillips, A.S. and Ralph H. 
Wooten, A.S., appointed to board, to meet in Washington for 
the purpose of recommending a policy of replacement of air- 
planes for Nat. Guard. 

See. Lieut. Charles H. Valentine, A.S., transferred to Cav. 
Lieutenant Valentine is relieved from duty with the Sec. Div. 
and assigned to First Div., Fort Clark. 

First Lieut. John P. Temple, A.S., Langley Field, to Rose 
Field. 

First Lieut. Ernest W. Dichman, A.S., Kelly Field, to Me- 
Cook Field. 

See. Lieut. Milton M. Murphy, A.S., Brooks Field, to Pope 
Field. 

Following officers A.S., relieved from duty A.S. Prim. Fly. 
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Sch., Brooks Field and will report to the Com. A. S. Adv. 
Fly. Sch., Kelly Field: First Lieut. James C. Shively, See. 
Lieut. Wilfred J. Paul. 

Resignation by First Lieut. Eugene Luther Vidal, A.S., 
of his commission, accepted. 
wae Lieut. Walter Miller, A.S., Crissy Field, to Kelly 

ield. 

See. Lieut. Wiley T. Moore, A.S., relieved from further 
duty and training at A. S. Prim. Fly. Sch., Brooks Field 
and attached with See. Div. Lieutenant Moore will report 
in person to Com. Gen., See. Div., Fort Sam Houston. 

Staff Serg. Jack Hampton, A.S., Mitchel Field, now at 
Parsons, Va., temp. duty, will proceed upon completion of 
such duty, to Bolling Field and await air transportation to 
Mitchel Field. 

See. Lieut. Welborn Barton Griffith, jr., A.S., transferred 
to Inf. Lieutenant Griffith is relieved from present duties 
with See. Div., and will report to Com. Gen., for assignment 
to org. of Inf., Fort Sam Houston. 

Following officers designated as students at Army War Col.: 
Lieut. Col. Ira F. Fravel, Off. Ch. A.S., Washington, Maj. 
John B. Brooks, 9th Obs. Gr. Head., Mitchel Field and Maj. 
Earl L. Naiden, asst. com., A. S. Tact. Sch., Langley Field. 

First Lieut. Frank M. MeKee, A.S., Norton Field, to 
Walter Reed Hosp., Washington, for observation and treat- 
ment. 

See. Lieut. Robert R. Selway, jr., A.S., A. S. Adv. Fly. 
Sch., Kelly Field, to Seott Field. 

First Lieut. Reuben C. Moffatt, A.S., MeCook Field, to 
Walter Reed Gen. Hosp., Washington, for observation and 
treatment. 

First Lieut. Louis C. Simon, jr., A.S., Selfridge Field, to 
Walter Reed Gen. Hosp., Washington, for observation and 


treatment. 
First Lieut. Edwin Johnson, A.S., Mitchel Field, to Max- 


well Field. 

See. Lieut. Nathaniel Claiborne Hale, A.S., transferred to 
Coast Art. Corps. 

Following officers of A.S., relieved from assignment and 
duty as students at A. S. Adv. Fly. Sch., Kelly Field, and will 
report to Com. Off. that station: First Lieut. Ralph F. 
Stearley (Cav.), See. Lieuts. Arthur L. Bump, jr., Herbert 
W. Anderson (Coast Art.) and Howard M. Turner. 

Following officers, A.S., relieved from assignment and duty 
as students at A.S. Adv. Fly. Sch., Kelly Field, and will 
proceed to station specified: See. Lieuts. Donald F. Fritch 
(Field Art.), Mitchel Field, Raymond E. Culbertson (Field 
Art.) Mitchel Field, Leonard H. Rodieck, Selfridge Field, 
William L. Cornelius (Field Art.), Selfridge Field. 

Following officers, A.S., placed on detached officers’ list 
to take effect upon his arrival at Washington Barracks: Lieut. 
Col. Ira F. Fravel, Majs. John B. Brooks and Earl L. Naiden. 

First Lieut. Eugene C. Batten, A.S., MeCook Field, to Wal- 
ter Reed Gen. Hosp., Washington, for treatment and observa- 


tion. 


Navy Air Orders 


Lieut. Comdr. Charles E. Rosendahl det. Nav. Air Sta., 
Lakehurst to U.S.S. Los Angeles. 

Lieut. Louis Iverson (MC) det. Nav. Trang. Sta., Great 
Lakes, to Naval A. Sta., Pensacola. 

Lieut. Leon C. Frost (DC) det. Nav. Air Sta., San Diego, 
to Nav. Trng. Sta., N.O.B., Hampton Roads. 

Lieut. John C. Wood (SC) det. Nav. A. Sta., Pensacola, to 
Obs. and treat., Nav. Hosp., Washington. 

Lieut. Raymond D. Mac Cart (CC) det. Nav. Aircf. Fact., 
Navy Yard, Phila., to Inspr., Nav. Airef., Curtiss Airplane 
Co., Buffalo. 

Lieut. (j¢) Ralph H. Wishbard det. Nav. A. Sta., Pensacola, 
to U.S.S. Childs. 

Capt. Frank B. Upham det. com. U.S.S. Tennessee, to duty 
Comdt., Nav. A. Sta., Pensacola. 

Lieut. Arthur W Radford det. VO sqdns., 1 (U.S.S. Colo- 
rado) Airef. Sqdns., Battle Fit., to Bu. Nav. 

Lieut. Clifton A. F. Sprague det. Nav. A. Sta., Anacostia, 
to Nav. A. Sta., N.O.B., Hampton Roads. 











Perry - Austen 
COMMERCIAL 


DOPES 


Contractors to United States Government 


New FinisH—GLoss PIGMENTED Dope 
SAVES CoAT OF VARNISH 


Acetate Clear 


Nitrate 


Write for Information. 


Perry - Austen Mfg. Co. - StatenIsland - N. Y. 
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The Alexander Eaglerock 


Factory production—one plane per week. 
Can make next delivery about April 15th. 
$500 deposit will assure earliest delivery. 


PRICE $2475 ON DENVER FIELD 


Associated with Alexander Industries 
ROOM 401, ALEXANDER INDUSTRIES BLDG. 
DENVER, COLO. 
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FOR SALE 


Largest Airplane, Speedboat and Moving 
Picture Supply house in America, including 
new building 100x150, and one acre ground 
on main Boulevard, together with machinery 
and at least $80,000.00 worth of Motors and 
Supplies. Ideal Climate. Will sell for 
$38,000.00. 


We did $100,000 business in 1925, should 
be better this year. By following the GOLD- 
EN RULE the profits will pay entire invest- 
ment in 12 to 15 months. We contemplate 
manufacturing motors and complete Air- 
planes. This is our only reason for selling. 

Two brand new 44x10 airplane tires, tubes and wheels, 
$150.00 for the pair. 


900x200 milometer tires $10.00 each, equal to new. 
100 26x3 brand new casings $175.00 for the lot. 


Wanted 26x4 casings. 


Investigation invited. Fifteen years in business. 


CRAWFORD AIRPLANE COMPANY 


350 Washington Blvd. Venice, Calif. 


When Writing to Advertisers, Please Mention AVIATION 
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PUBLISHER’S NEWS LETTER 


Perhaps no investigation that AVIATION has 
ever undertaken has ever brought such an amazing 
result as the poll of the pilots and aircraft operators 
of the United States. Requests were sent to 
about fourteen hundred different names and to 
date there have been received three hundred and 
forty-four replies; the largest response ever made 
to such an inquiry. ‘These pilots report that they 
have flown a total of 6,823,730 miles in 1925. 
Such a startling total from only a quarter of the 
pilots that we believe flew in 1925 leads to the 
inevitable conclusion that when the poll is complete 
that it will be evident that flying in the United 
States is not the poor backward art that the public 
has been led to believe it to be, but instead, here 
in the United States there is more flying than any- 


where else in the world. 


ss s s ®& 


The trouble with American aviation has been 
the complete absence of a spirit of cooperation and 
the prominence of the individualism that appears 
to be one of the outstanding qualities of airmen. 
The letters that have been received regarding regu- 
lation has shown beyond question that such think- 
ing as has been done had been based either on 
selfish and narrow considerations or a very obvious 
lack of knowledge of the broad and fundamental 
principles of control that experience has shown in 
other fields. |The one thing needed, it seems to 
an intensely interested observer, is leadership. 
Without this, the pilots and operators cannot ex- 
pect to have their policies directed along sound 
lines. | This government is not a pure Democracy 
where every man can have his opinion affect the 
trend of legislation. | We leave the making of 
laws to our elected representatives and rely on 
them to do our thinking for us. _It is true that 
they are responsive to the public will, but when this 
is uncertain or has conflicting claims, the legislator 
cannot be blamed for doing what he considers to 
be the best course for the public at large. 

If the pilots who flew nearly seven million miles 
would make their desires known clearly, it is cer- 
tain that their views would be listened to with 
the greatest interest. | This total mileage flown by 
commercial airmen is three times the distance flown 
by the Air Mail and eight times the years’ total 
for England’s Imperial Airways. | When the re- 
ports are received and tabulated from many more 
the grand total is certain to exceed ten million 
miles. | And yet, the public will not believe that 
we are not backward in commercial aviation. The 
reason is perfectly clear. | Abroad, the emphasis 
is placed on passenger traffic. Every person 
who flies a few hundred miles in one of the lux- 
urious air liners becomes a walking advertisement. 
He or she wants everyone to know it. Without 


investigating the purposes behind European air 
lines, they immediately jump to the conclusion that 
American inventive genius and skill are not com- 
parable to similar foreign ability. © They will not 
go into raptures over the commercial pilot in their 
home town that has been carrying on straight com- 
mercial flying operations since the war. The 
eulogistic praise is, characteristically, given to the 
line that carries them with government assistance 
and subsidy for a beautiful trip while they are 
pleasure seeking in Europe. It is time that the 
commercial pilots and operators of this country are 
given the credit due them and AVIATION will with 
the aid of the pilots spread the good news. 


~ % % % 


With the opening of the new air lines this sum- 
mer which will cover three thousand miles at least 
twice a day, the mileage of American aircraft will 
undoubtedly lead the world if not equal or exceed 
the total amount of flying done in all the other 
countries. | AVIATION has several times in the 
past ten years’ started to investigate conditions that 
it was believed were not receiving correct treat- 
ment. | When the facts were brought out public 
opinion changed, not because the public is interested 
in a trade paper but because the leaders of aero- 
nautical thought have had a new set of facts 
brought to their attention. By presenting the 
totals of the amount of flying done by the com- 
mercial pilots it is hoped that public opinion will 
not continue to belittle our aerial activities but will 
come to think of the pilot who is quietly making 
his living flying and the fixed base operator who 
is also carrying on the distribution of aircraft and 
accessories as the hopeful beginnings of a country 
wide development of aviation. 


% * % % 


From time to time AVIATION will publish lists 
of pilots and companies giving the totals of the 
flying done. In this way corrections may be 
made, a more accurate result secured and an in- 
terest aroused in this most important effort. We 
urge every airman to keep accurate records of his 
flying and to send us his mileage. _It will be 
added to the ever growing total and made avail- 
able to the public. | Corrections will also be wel- 
come. In such a large undertaking errors will 
certainly be made at first but there is no more 
certain way to locate these than by publicity. 
Whatever may be the ultimate figure of the poll, 
enough has been learned already to make it a 
pleasure to point with pride to the accomplish- 
ments of the pilots whose work has been done 
quietly and without great blowing of trumpets. 
With 6,832,730 miles as a start, the finish should 
be an astonishing record.—L.D.G. 
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MIOHIGAN 
J. V. Piers) P. & W. AIR SERVICE CO. 
PASSENGER AND EXPRESS SERVICE 
Flying Instruction Aerial Photography 
P. O. Box 758 Kalamazoo, Mich. 











CALIFORNIA 


THE RYAN SCHOOL OF AVIATION 
oO. B. STAR ROUTE SAN DIEGO 
Ideal flying weather all Seasons. Very best of planes and instruc- 
tors. Opportunity to study latest planes and construction. 
A few recommended students will be given employment in our 
shops, while learning to fly. 





MISSOURI 

NICHOLAS-BEASLEY AIRPLANE CO. Complete flying in- 
structions, by hour or by complete course, primary, cross country, 
advance training, solo. New ships and new motors. Instructors 
who take an interest in you. No deposit required on solo flight. 
Write for full particulars. MARSHALL, MISSOURI. 











CONNECTICUT 

NEW ENGLAND AIRCRAFT CO., INC. New England’s 
largest, most complete airdrome, of 96 acres. Commercial fly- 
ing service. Complete flying instruction. Inter-city passenger 
and light express service by appointment. Advertising, photo- 
graphy. Our rates are reasonable and we make commercial 
pilots. Waco 9 distributors for New England. 

805 MAIN StT., HARTFORD, CONN. 





MISSOURI 

LEARN TO FLY! ONLY $100. Our instructors of long ex- 
perience, our modern training airplanes, and the best flying 
field in the Middle West make us the best equipped school in 
the country to teach you to fly properly. Enroll Now. 


PORTERFIELD FLYING SCHOOL, Richards Fie!d, Kansas City, Mo. 








FLORIDA 
Modern planes for any purpose, at any time. Rates reasonable. 
Flying schools located at Atlanta, Ga., Daytona Beach and 
Tampa, Fla., where you can fly in comfort in any season. South 
Eastern Distributors for Swallow Airplanes. 

Address all correspondence to 
A. B. McMULLEN COMPANY Haines City, Fla. 





FLYING SCHOOL—Operated in connection 
with our shops assuring a Liberal Knowledge 
of Design and Construction at no additional 
expense. Competent Instructors. Reliable Ma 
chines. Passenger Flights and Cross Country 
Service. Write for Details. AERIAL SERVICE 
CORP., HAMMONDSPORT, N. Y. 





NEW YORK 














ILLINOIS Only 50 miles west of Chicago 


EAGLE AIRPORT SCHOOL OF AVIATION, 
Herman J. Neubauer, M.D. 
Hinckley, Ill. 
Learn to Fly at our up-to-date school at very reasonable prices. 


NEW YORK 

CURTISS FLYING SERVICE INC., GARDEN CITY, N. Y. 
Complete Flying Service including Instruction, Aerial Photo 
graphy, Advertising and Passenger carrying. Fast cross country 
transportation at a moment’s notice to any point with either land 


Complete ground and air course. Come any time. Ideal accommo- 
dations for students. Expert instructors. Write for information. 





or water types. Air fleet of thirty machines. Flying the year 


round. Big reduction in rates for Flying Instruction. 
Write for information. 








eemeateaed PARTRIDGE, Inc. 
Aeronautical Instruction 

Aero Club of Illinois Mail Address: 

Field: Chicago, Ill. write for Booklet 430 S. Michigan Ave. 











TLLINOIS. YACKEY’S CHECKERBOARD FLYING FIELD. 


Operated by the 2a Aircraft Oo., one of the oldest flying 


schools in the U. The Yac key Aircraft Co. is conducted by 
men who have “a a success in all branches of flying before 
the war — — in the war and after the war — — U. 8S. Army, 


U. 8. Air Mail and Civilian. You can only learn from one who 
knows. You only know from experience. We have proven our 
ability. YACKEY AIRCRAFT COMPANY, Forest Park, Illinois. 


NEW YORE 


PORT WASHINGTON, LONG ISLAND 
FLYING BOAT SCHOOL Clifford Webster—lInstructor 
Winter Station Jan. 1-May 1 Palm Beach, Fla. 


Curtiss Metropolitan Airplane Co., Inc. 














OREGON. 
FLY IN THE NORTHWEST. 
Flying courses $100. and up. 
RANKIN SCHOOL OF FLYING - 408 Oregon Building. 
PORTLAND, OREGON. 





ILLINOIS 


MID-WEST AIRWAYS CORPORATION 
MONMOUTH, ILLINOIS. 


Complete flying instruction and ground course. Large safe field 
and good airplanvs. Distributors for the new Waco airplane. 











PENNSYLVANIA == PITTSBURGH 
PITTSBURGH-McKEESPORT AIR PORT — 9 miles from 
business center of Pittsburgh; 2 miles from business center of 
McKeesport; Fast Interurban Cars past field. A splendid fourway 
field = Look for our big circle. Eastern Distributing Point for 
Swallow Airplanes. O/fice address, 504 STANDARD LIFE BLDG., 
Opposite P. O., PITTSBURGH, Pa. Visitors Cordially Welcome. 








ILLINOIS CAMPBELL AIRPLANE CO. 
Best equipped commercial field in the middle west. 24 hour 
service with night flying equipment and used by N. A. T. mail 
line Chicago to Dallas. A limited number of students accepted 
for training at reasonable rates. ‘We invite cross country pilots 
to make use of our facilities. 

Mail address 515-18 St., MOLINE, ILLINOIS. 




















INDIANA 


HOBART AVIATION CO. Flying Course, including complete 
ground course, $185.00. Ideal flying country, competent in- 
structors, thirty miles from Chicago, Ill. on the trans-continental 
air mai! reute. A few students will be given employment in our 
shop. Write for details. No bond for solo flight. Flying Field, 
HoBart, IND. Mail Address, 1106 BRoADWAY, Gary, IND. 





PENNSYLVANIA 
PITCAIRN AVIATION FLYING 
LAND TITLE BUILDING PHILADELPHIA INSTRUCTION 
FLYING FIELO AT GRYN ATHYN PENNSYLVANIA SHORT FLIGHTS 
TEXAS Year-roundFlying 


SAN ANTONIO AVIATION & MOTOR SCHOOL 
Expert instruction in flying and mechanics 
Free sleeping quarters at Airdrome 


AIRPLANES, ENGINES, PARTS, SUPPLIES, SHOPS, HAN- 
GARS, OX5s, Hissos, Liberties. Jennies, Canucks, Standards 


Large stocks on hand, prompt shipment, best values. 
Office 599 Navarro Street 


San Antonio, Texas. 








MARYLAND LOGAN FIELD. 
CHESAPEAKE AIRCRAFT COMPANY, Headquarters Ar- 


mory, Baltimore. Passenger and express service. Aerial photo- 
graphy and advertising. Flying school $250. for course. No 
bond for solo. Agents for TRAVEL AIR Planes, Maryland, 
Virginia & District of Columbia. Phone Vernon 3760 


WEST VIRGINIA SHANE McMULLEN AIRWAYS, Inc. 


Flying school second to none. Thorough instruction on flying 
boats and airplanes by expert ex-army instructors. Oomplete 
flying service including photography, advertising, exhibition, 
passenger and fast cross-country transportation. 

HUNTINGTON WEST VIRGINIA 











MICHIGAN 


NILES SCHOOL OF AVIATION, Niles, Michigan. Spring 
class in flying starts May 10th. Enroll now. Instruction under 
expert pilots. No deposit for soloing. Write for information. 


J. R. WILLIAMS, NILES AIRWAYS. 








WISCONSIN 


All types commercial flying. 24 hour field. 
Repairing and overhauling planes and motors. 


EBERT AIRCRAFT SERVICE DEPOT-Operating Hamilton Airport. 


Station “D,” MILWAUKEE, WIS. Tel. Cudahy 436. 
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DOPES 


PIGMENTED 
VARNISHES 
MADE BY 


TITANINE, Inc. 
UNION, UNION COUNTY, N. J. 


Contractors to U. S. Government 


DOPES 
ENAMELS 








BRAND NEW JENNIES, original crates, perfect condition.$1500.00 
New Jennies, uncrated for storage, excellent condition .. 1250.00 
Very slightly usel Jennies, splendid condition throughout. 1000.00 
Used Jennies, ship and motor in good condition $650.00 to 800.00 


Canucks, Standards, (three and five place), and Thomas Morse 
Scouts. Parts, accessories, motors, wings, dope and _ supplies. 


Exclusive agents for STUART HIGH LIFT WINGS, for 
Standards, JN4s, or Canucks. Write for information. 


Southern Airways Inc. 


Visit us at either 
Love Field, Dallas, Texas or San Antonio, Texas 


Write our home office 


210 College St., San Antonio 
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GOODS YEAR 


Everything in Rubber for 
the Airplane 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Inc. 
Akron, Ohio 




















AVIATION 


gives the greatest value of any aero- 
nautical publication— 


52 issues for 


$4 Domestic $5 Canada $6 Foreign 


GARDNER PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 
225 Fourth Ave., New York 








When Writing to Advertisers, Please Mention AVIATION 
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CLASSIFIED 


ADDRESS REPLIES TO BOX NUMBERS, 





ADVERTISING 


10 CENTS A WORD, MINIMUM CHARGE $2.50, PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 
CARE AVIATION, 


225 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK. 








WANTED: Aeronautical engineer. Will consider ser- 
vices of experienced man on part time or student in senior 
year for full time after graduation. Box 439, Aviarion. 


FOR SALE: 24 inch navy searehlights. Southland Job- 
bing House, P.O. Box 676, Norfolk, Virginia. 


WANTED: Seaplane floats or pontoons, with struts. Spad 
for sale, fine condition. Box 438, Aviation. 


c JENNY, OX5 engine, turns 1425, flies good, $350. Less 
engine $250. Almost new OX5 engine $150. Turns 1450. 
Rosenberger, 4900 N. Main Street, Houston, Texas. 


WANTED: Young married man, mechanically inclined, 
around 21 years of age, who wants to get into commercial 
aviation and learn to fly. No money needed. Man from 
country preferred. One who has been working on a farm 
desired. References required. H. T. Noll, Pleasant Gap, 
Pa. 


Model E Hisso guaranteed, overhaule 
Brequet fuselage, condition not important. 
plane Service, 214 W. North Street, Danville, Tl. 

















d, $650.00. Wanted 
Danville <Air- 


Buy today, ten months to pay, Curtiss motors on partial 
payment plan, no interest, insurance or storage charges. Send 
for plan A-1, containing details. Early birds will have pick 
of motors. Karl Ort, York, Pa. 


WANTED: Six brand new OX5, 4, 150 hp. Hispano 
Suiza and 2 Liberty motors. We pay spot cash, a fair price 
and guarantee. M. W. Harry, 711 King Street, Seattle, 
Wash. 


FOR SALE: 
in the best of condition. 
Norristown, Pa. 


WANTED: K-6 and C-6 motors and parts; price must be 
low. Robertson Aircraft Corporation, St. Louis Flying Field, 
Anglum, Mo. 


WANTED: Aeromarine 40 or M. F., or Oriole, with or 
without motor. State condition and price by letter, or tele- 


graph Box 895, R. J. Davis, Portland, Oregon. 


PILOT WANTED FOR WACO 9: 
tion, ete. Give experience and reference in first letter. 
ner Aero Service Co., Inc., Hagerstown, Md. 








15 Liberty motors, some new, some used, all 
Lee Templeton, 407 W. Main St., 











Sales, dual instrue- 
Reis- 





Will supply parachute and do jumping for barnstormer. 
Experienced plane and motor work, aerodynamics, designing. 
Want flight instruction. Must eat. John Miller, South 
Road, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


FOR SALE: One 150 Hisso motor, model R, - complete, 
with extra set of new rings, extra Dixie magneto and Hartzell 
propeller for same. Price $475. eash. R. R. Curran, 567 
Cornell Street, Perth Amboy, N. J. 





New OX5 Standard, original factory job. 
Price without motor 


FOR SALE: 
Has always been stored in hangar. 








$750.00. OX5 motor $150.00 extra. Will consider deliver- 
ing within 500 miles. Box 435, AVIATION. 
FOR SALE: Jenny, OX5 motor, turns 1425, price 


$650.00; T.M. Scout motor, turns 1200, price $450.00. These 
planes are in A-1 shape. Always stored in hangars. Also 
overhauled OX5 motors $125.00. Chas. G. Offutt, Hudson- 
Essex, Petaluma, California. 





WANTED: Someone with new 400 Liberty, to go 50-50. 
Have contract on big lake, have HSL-2, 6-place boat, less 
will handle and fly. Address Box 307, Kent, 


motor, new, 


Ohio. 











GIVE AWAY SALE: 
price list at onee, as parts are going fast. 
tion $185.00. Easy payments, write for details. 
tion Co., 1106 Broadway, Gary, Ind. 


Jenny and Canuck parts, write for 
Full eourse in avia- 
Hobart Avia- 





Our improved flying course makes you a capable aviator. 
Pure airplane linen 52¢ yard, airplane cloth 49¢ yard. Ford 
Flying School, Chesterton, Ind. 


WANTED: Flying instructions, 
York City, during May or June. 
particulars. Box 437, AvraTton. 


land plane, near New 
State terms, type and all 





WANTED: Float seaplane or flying boat, new or slightly 
used, with or without motor, reasonable price, located near 
New York. Address Box 440, Aviation. 





FOR SALE: ‘te OXX6 motors, brand new, in original 
erates, excellent condition, $550. each; new Liberty cylinders, 
complete, $50. each; full line of Liberty spares. C. J. Zim- 
mermann, Keyport, N. J. 





25 to 275 volt D.C., air or mechanically driven, wireless 
generators. 13 volt, 32 ampere generators, both types stream- 
lined, for Airplanes, $15. each. One 1500 volt generator set 
complete with 3 hp. alternating motor, switches, instruments, 
ete. $250.00. OX5 Burd. rings Standard, or oversize, 16 
for $1.50. Oleo, Jolly, Rajah, Bessemer, Bethlehem, A.C. 
M.Y. Splitdorf and other makes of Plugs 35¢ each or $25.00 
per hundred. Shock Cord, special white, finest quality, 20c¢ 
foot. Guaranteed, good shock cord 15¢ ft. 200 yard roll 
A A eotton tape $7.50. Wing rib sewing linen thread 4 oz. 
roll $1.00. New rubber covered high tension wire 100 ft. 
$3.00. Jet wrenches 40c. Bosch, Boosters, magnetos for 
Hisso and other motors from $5.00 to $35.00 each. OX5 
Hub pullers, Hisso, Liberty and other hub wrenches, Large 
new size Taylor Altimeters $5.00 each. Two-way switches 
for dual magnetos $3.00 each. “If it flies, we have it.” 
Crawford Airplane Company, Venice, Calif. 





150 Hisso rebuilt, needs lower half crank 
ease, $350.00. 150 Hisso rebuilt, new rods, pistons, rings, 
bearings, crankshaft, ete., $500.00. Two rebuilt OX5’s, new 
parts $150.00 each. Jenny radiators $10.00. Parts Jenny 
and Standard, prices low. OX5 Thomas-Morse excellent con- 
dition, $800.00. Chas. W. Meyers, 307 South Main St., 
Ww ehemninammmed N.C. 


FOR SALE: 





Ww ANTED—to indians flying suits, goggles, clocks, 
tachometers, altimeters, compasses or any airplane instru- 
ments; also 100 brand new LeRhone motors for $2000.00 or 
less, 2000 gallons high grade airplane dope, new propellers 
100 or more 26x4 casings, new radiators. Quote 


any make. 
Crawford Airplane Company, 


best price for quick action. 
Veuien, Calif. 





180 HISSO-STANDARD—NEWLY REBUILT—never 
wrecked—DH landing gear—46 gallon tank—upholstered 
front cockpit—luggage carrier—short roll tailskid—side cowls 
detachable—motor practically new—new valves, rings, bearings, 
magnetos—Hamilton copper tipped prop—removable front 
controls—instruments—spare wheel & casing—tools—now 
Aniericus, Georgia—will deliver for pilot’s expenses. $1,500. 
eash. Earl T. Vance, 204 Murphy Arcade, Orlando, Florida. 
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Air Speed Indicator 


PIONEER INSTRUMENT COMPANY 
MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY BROOKLYN NEW YORK 


WASHINGTON PARIS SAN FRANCISCO 
441 STAR BUILDING 97 BOULEVARD SAINT MICHEL 15 SPEAR STREET 














STANDARD UPPER WINGS, $35.00 to $100.00 each 

lower wings, $25.00 to $60.00 each. Grate A cotton “tothe SS in 
wide, per yard, $.35. 2% inch plain wing tape, per yard, $.03. 
2% inch scalloped wing tape, per yard, $.06. 1% inch scalloped 
wing tape, per yard, $.04. New production clear nitrate dope, 
$1.45 to $2.00 per gal. New production clear acetate dope, $2.25 
per gallon. Titanine Aerospar clear varnish, $3.75 per gallon. 
Valentine’s Valspar varnish, $6.50 per gallon. New D-81 Berling 
Magnetos, $12.50. New Dixie 800 Magnetos, $30.00 Largest stock 
of Airplanes, Motors, Parts and Supplies anywhere. Write for 1926 
catalog. NICHOLAS-BEAZLEY AIRPLANE COMPANY. 

MARSHALL, MISSOURI. 





Newly covered, clear, Standard JI wing sets, single wings and 
parts crated lightly for shipment at attractive prices; newly 
covered or original factory lower wings, no holes, beautiful, crated, 
singles, $56.00, pairs $108.00; overhauled OX motors, complete, 
blozk tested, crated, $235.00; clear Acetate dope $1.50 per gal.; 
OX5 toothpick copper-tipped Flottorp props. $11.00; special prices 
on OX5 parts, water pumps, $8.00; ex-valves 40c; IN- 30c; rings 
20c; ex-push rod yokes 55c; jet wrenches 35c; large stock Std. 
JI parts, OX5 and Hisso motor parts. Prompt shipment. 
Write for prices. 
P. O. BOX 380 J. L. SCHROEDER HOUSTON, TEXAS. 











YACKEY TRANSPORT 


Liberty 12 motor. Landing speed is 32 miles per hour, 
high speed 125 m.p.h.; useful load 2400; ceiling with load 
22,000 ft., duralumin construction throughout. Best per- 
forming ship ever known. Price $7,500.00. 


Yackey AircraftCo., Yackey’s Checkerboard Airplane Field 


DesPlaines River & Roosevelt Road FOREST PARK, ILL. 
(Suburb of Chicago) 


Air Spec. 10225D 
SEAMLESS STEEL TUBING 


Complete Warehouse Stock 
for Immediate Shipment in any Quantity. 


SERVICE STEEL CO. oer MCE. 











The Safest Plane in America 
“STALL-PROOF” PETREL 


“LOW MAINTENANCE” 
Five Years Without a Single Fatality 
Write For Details on Our Commercial Models Four and Five 
HUFF DALAND AERO CORPORATION 


BRISTOL, PA. 











C. FAYETTE TAYLor, M. E. 


Consulting Mechanical Engineer 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 
Specialist in Aeronautical Engines and Marine Engines 





LIBERTY MOTOR OWNERS 


bring your motor up to date by installing one of new 
Air Service A-2 oi] pumps with outside adjustments. 
Absolutely interchangeable; allowance on your old 
pump. Also Tulip Silichrone valves. Eliminate oil 
and valve trouble. 


JOHNSON MOTOR PRODUCTS, INC. 


18-522 WEST 57TH STREET NEW YORE, N. Y., U. 8. A. 








MONUMENTAL AIRCRAFT CO. 
1030 N. CALVERT ST. BALTIMORE, MD. 
JN and CANUCK PLANES and PARTS 
OX5, OXX6, and OTHER MOTORS and SPARES 
The most complete line in the country. 
On certain items with which we are over-stocked we have special 
prices. They will amaze you. 
Let us know your wants. Send for our Catalogue. 








We Specialize in Simple and Alloy Steels 
to U. S. Government Specifications. 


Most grades are carried regularly in our warehouse. 
Hot and cold rolled bars and strips. 


THE DICKERSON STEEL COMPANY 
DAYTON, OHIO. 


DECATUR AIRCRAFT COMPANY 
DECATUR, ILLINOIS. 
New and Used Ships for Sale 


Parts for JN4D-JN4C or Standard Jl Ships 
OX5-OXX6-Hisso or Liberty Motors 
Complete Flying Course—$150.00 
Write for our new catalog 











Airplanes, Flying Boats, Motor Supplies. Special: New Liberty 400 
H.P. motor, $1,975; slightly used Oriole, newly covered, less 
motor, $1,375, or with rew C-6A motor $3,175; all parts for JN4D, 
Canuck, Standard, OX5, OXX6 and many Liberty, Hispano, Le 
Rhone and Lawrance parts. Government specification cotton 65c 
yd.; bolt lots, 65 or more yds., 57%4c; Government scalloped tape 
6c yd.; 100 yd. roll $5.50; 5 gals. nitrate fresh dope in dandy can 
$10; 50 gal. drums $80; 5 gals. good acetate dope $9; drums 
$55; tan leather helmets $3.75 and $5; non-shatterable goggles, oval 
$3.25; wide-vision $4.50. Send for 1926 aviation catalog. 


Floyd J. Logan Airplane Co. 716 W. Superior Cleveland, Ohio. 





MICHIGAN DISTRIBUTION 


SWALLOW AIRPLANES 


GEO. E. TABRAHAM Kalamazoo, Michigan 
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AIRCRAFT SERVICE DIRECTORY 


CONTINUED 




















Second Successful Year Second Semester begins April 19, 1926. 


Tri-State School of Aeronautics 


FARMERS TRUST BUILDING. 
FORT WAYNE, IND. 


MORE THAN JUST A FLYING SCHOOL. 


Tuition Reasonable Enroll Now. 





HASKELITE PLYWOOD 
Only Plywood made to pass strict Grade “A” 
Navy Specifications. 
Can be furnished in any size or thickness. 


HASKELITE MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
133 W. WASHINGTON ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 








EVERYTHING FOR THE AIRPLANE 
Send for Our Catalogue 

LARGEST AIRPLANE SUPPLY HOUSE IN THE WEST 
A complete line of parts and accessories for aircraft at lowest prices. 
A money-back guarantee on everything sold. 

WRITE OR WIRE US YOUR REQUIREMENTS. 
CRAWFORD AIRPLANE COMPANY 
“Masters of the Air.” 

350 WASHINGTON BLVD. ‘ VENICE, CALIFORNIA 





LUDINGTON EXHIBITION COMPANY 


Passenger Flying | AGENTS Spares of All Kinds 

Instruction | FOR Sport Farman Ships 

Victor Dallin— WACO Aerial Taxi Service 
Aerial Photography | NINE Exhibition Flying 


Office: Atlantic Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA 


Flying from Pine Valley Field 
PINE VALLEY, N. J. 











CLEAR NITRATE DOPE 


Best Quality and Freshly Mixed at $1.60 per Gallon. Four 
Coat New Process Aluminum Nitrate Dope $2.05 per gallon. 


All in 5 Gallon Boxed Cans. 
PHENIX AIRCRAFT PRODUCTS CO., Williamsville,N.Y. 








Daniel Guggenheim School of Aeronautics 


Courses in Aeronautical Engineering and In- 
dustrial Aviation. For particulars apply to the 
Dean of the College of Engineering, 


N. Y. University, University Heights, New York, N. Y. 








Study Aviation 
Learn the fundamental facts of aviation and grow with it. Home 


study course especially arranged for clubs, groups and individuals. 
Cost but a trifle. Write for information. 


The American Society for Promotion of Aviation 
522 Fifth Ave., New York City. 





New OX-5’s in original crates with tools ...........++. $350.00 
New OX-5’s built up in our factory ............eceeeeee 825.00 
Rebuilt OX-5’s new cylinder, new valve, etc. ............ 275.00 
Rebuilt OX-5’s new cylinder, new valves and some other 

MOOG, GE MOON a ccc cc ccsbescugisvecesscconcee 250.00 
Overhauled OX-5’s Government and our shop ........... 225.00 


ALL TESTED AND GUARANTEED 
ANDERSON AIRCRAFT MANUFACTURING Inc. 
ANDERSON, IND. 











HANGARS 


PORTABLE HANGARS or PERMANENT HANGARS 


SPALDING CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 
125 EAST 46th ST., NEW YORE CITY 


Our portable hangars for 2 planes cost $1600. and for 
4 planes cost $2100. Delivery in 30 days. 


DESIGNERS PERMANENT 
& BUILDERS of 6 U. S. AIR MAIL ““sancars 








SHIPS FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


JN4D’s...... $750.00 & UP COMET OX5..... $2000.00 
HISSO JENNY ....1500.00 COMET K6...... 4000.00 
REBUILT C-6 STANDARD ............02eeee- 1750.00 
SPECIAL OX5. RACER, METAL PROP. ........ 2500.00 


Used and new OX5 motors, airplane parts and supplies. 
G. S. IRELAND, GARDEN CITY, N. Y. 








ACETATE DOPE 


Very good quality dope that has passed McCook Field laboratory 
tests; resale goods, but clear and fresh in quality; not dark and 
sour. Not old dope in new drums, ror so called “re-worked” but 
just good dope that has never needed reworking or re-packing. 


HENRY K. FORT, 


Philadelphia, Pa. Widener Bldg. 








FOR SALE 


HS2L FLYING BOATS, SET UP OR IN CRATES. 
Also 
LIBERTY MOTORS. 
SOUTHLAND JOBBING HOUSE 
P.O. BOX 676, NORFOLK, VA. 














PARTS FOR OX-5 OVERHAUL 


8 intake valves, 8 exhaust valves, 16 rings (state whether you 
want regular .005 or .010 over size); 1 complete set hose con- 
nection, | set gaskets for $15.00, prepaid, cash with order. 


Ask for our catalogue No. 3 of JN parts and supplies. 
Reisner Aero Service Co., Inc., Hagerstown, Md. 








We wili send you by return mail a beautiful pair of sterling silver 
wings mounted in bar pin with safety catch, also identification card 
issued by National Flyers Ass’n. These pins are being worn by 
thousands of aviators, aviation mechanics and boosters. 
WALLACE AERO CO., Bettendorf, Iowa. 
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CCEXTITIIOITI IT 


PUBLISHED BI-ANNUALLY 








Who's Who in American Aeronautics | 
THE BLUE BOOK 


OF 








| 
| 
AMERICAN AIRMEN 
| 


Contains One Thousand Biographies of 
































Aviators, aeronauts, aeronautical engineers, aircraft manufac- 
turers, flying officers of Army, Navy and Marine Corps, Air 
Mail personnel, aircraft accessories manufacturers, flying field 
owners, American aces, aeronautical instructors, inventors, 
National Guard air officers, aeronautical writers, sportsmen, 
men prominent in aeronautical affairs. 





TWO HUNDRED ILLUSTRATIONS 





PricE — Two DoLLArs 











GARDNER PUBLISHING COMPANY 
225 Fourth Ave., New York 


Enclosed please find Two Dollars for copy of Who’s Who in American 


Aeronautics. 
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THE OX5 TRAVEL AIR 


FOR GENERAL UTILITY PURPOSES 
REQUIRING HIGH GRADE PER- 
FORMANCE, EASE OF CONTROL, 
QUALITY, AND SERVICE. 


PERFORMANCE WITH 600 LBS. USE- 


FUL LOAD: 

HIGH SPEED 100 m.p.h 
LANDING SPEED 38 m.p.h. 
SERVICE CEILING 10,000 ft. 


PRICE, $3,500 FLY-AWAY WICHITA. 








TRAVEL AIR AIRCRAFT 
3-PLACE SERIES 











THE C6 TRAVEL AIR 


FOR PHOTOGRAPHIC AND EXTEN- 
SIVE CROSS COUNTRY WORK. 


PERFORMANCE WITH 600 LBS. USE- 








FUL LOAD: 

HIGH SPEED 121 m.p.h. 
LANDING SPEED 41 m.p.h. 
SERVICE CEILING 17,300 ft. 


PRICE, $7,150 FLY-AWAY WICHITA. 





THE 
WHIRLWIND TRAVEL AIR 


FOR HIGH CLASS SERVICE DE- 
MANDING A RESERVE OF POWER, 
MAIL LINES, DUSTING, EMER- 
GENCY TRANSPORT, ETC. 


PERFORMANCE, WITHOUT COWL- 
ING, WITH 600 LBS. USEFUL LOAD: 

















HIGH SPEED 128 m.p.h. 
LOW SPEED 38 m.p.h. 
CEILING 20,000 ft. 
CLIMB to 1300 ft. I min. 
CLIMB to 10000 ft. 12 min. 





PRICE, $9,500 FLY-AWAY WICHITA. 





THIS MODEL ALSO SUPPLIED 
WITH HISPANO MOTORS. 








LET US KNOW 

















WE SOLICIT ——_ 
CUSTOM MADE rc XK ie YOUR SPECIAL 
AIRPLANES. Menitee te a 4 lov ih REQUIREMENTS. 


















































